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REFORM IDEOLOGY IN THE DIJALOGI OF ANSELM 
OF HAVELBERG 


LAWRENCE F. BARMANN, S. J., St. Mary's College 


In his recent scholarly study’ Professor Gerhart Ladner has 
delineated the Christian idea of reform’ is it was expressed and acted 
upon in the Patristic Age. As a study of the mediaeval period readily 
indicates, the idea of reform, written of in diverse ways and mani- 
fested in a multitude of movements, was also of major significance 
for the earlier and high middle ages. The efforts of these pages will 
be directed toward an analysis and exposition of reform ideology in 
the thought of one very interesting and versatile man of the twelfth 
century—Anselm of Havelberg. 


This mediaeval bishop’s active adult life spanned the second quar- 
ter of the twelfth century, and he was an enthusiastic participator in 
both the thought and action of his day. Although a precise deter- 
mination of the ideas and experiences which were formative of An- 
selm’s own: intellectual outlook is now impossible, a brief reflection 
on his contemporaries would at least indicate the intellectual milieu 
in which he moved. On the one hand, Anselm's life was practically 
co-terminous with that of the indefatigable twel{th-century renovator 
of monastic spirituality, Bernard of Clairvaux; on the other, he had 
as contemporary perhaps the greatest of the Victorine canons, Hugh. 
And it is significant that in an age which might well be called the 
high point of mediaeval historical writing, men like Hugh of St. 
Victor and Anselm of Havelberg should have developed a specific 
theory of history in terms of the economy of salvation, the dispen- 
satio.® The notion, however, was of course much older than the 
twelfth century, and glimpses of it may be had as it stretches back 
through such representative Christian thinkers as Anselm of Canter- 
bury, Vincent of Lerins, and Augustine, and eventually to Origen. An- 
selm of Havelberg has not written a deliberate treatise on the mean- 
ing of history or the idea of reform, but if his most important work 
was to be characterized in terms of a single general ideology, it might 
best be so characterized in terms of reform. 


Neither the place nor the date of Anselm’s birth is known today. 
He is generally believed to have been born toward the end of the 
eleventh century, and the place is variously given as Lorraine, the 
Rhenish frontier, or even Italy.* He is thought to have studied the- 
ology under Ralph of Laon and to have been one of St. Norbert’s 
earliest disciples.” In 1126 Norbert was consecrated archbishop of 
Magdeburg, and three years later he consecrated Anselm bishop of 
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Havelberg, a suffragan see of the archbishopric of Magdeburg.° 
Havelberg was located in the march of Brandenburg and formed one 
of the most advanced outposts of the German Empire against the un- 
subdued Slavs. At the time of Anselm’s consecration, however, the 
Wends had so devastated and overrun the diocese of Havelberg that it 
was not until the year 1131 that he was able to enter into residence.‘ 
In 1133 he went with the emperor Lothair III on his Italian cam- 
paign and returned in time for the Synod of Mainz in October of the 
same year.* Anselm seems to have been a familiar figure at the court 
of Lothair III, and was chosen by that emperor to head the import- 
ant embassy to Constantinople in the winter of 1135-1136.° The pur- 
pose of Anselm’s mission was to discuss with the eastern emperor 
the possibility of taking concerted action against Roger II of Sicily. 
While in Constantinople Anselm was invited by the emperor and the 
patriarch to take part in a public debate on the questions which cur- 
rently caused disagreement between the eastern and western Church- 
es. The debate was carried on in an atmosphere of great friendliness 
between Anselm and Nicetas, archbishop of Nicomedia, in April of 
the year 1136.’° It is the account of this debate, with its unusual in- 
troduction, put in writing at the request of Pope Eugene III some 
fourteen years after the event, which gives Anselm his main claim to 
the remembrance of posterity. And it is an analysis of the reform 
ideology of this work, commonly known as the Dialogi," which will 
constitute the main theme of this paper. 


When Anselm returned from Constantinople in the summer of 
1136, he found his diocese again ravaged by the Wends and his own 
church utterly destroyed.” He seems to have then accompanied Lo- 
thair again into Italy and to have remained at the court of Innocent IJ 
until 1142.%% Once again in his own diocese Anselm established the 
Premonstratensian canons in the chapter of Havelberg in 1144. When 
the crusade against the Wends was organized in 1147, he took an 
active part in the endeavor, marching in a distinguished company of 
archbishops, bishops, and abbots, including the chief prelates of Mag- 
deburg, Halberstadt, Merseburg, Minster, and Brandenburg.” After 
the campaign against the Wends, and especially from the time of 
Conrad III’s return from the East, Anselm seems to have disappear- 
ed from the public eye. With the accession of Frederick Barbarossa, 
however, the Bishop of Havelberg once more took his place at court, 
and in 1152 he helped arrange the treaty between Pope Eugene III 
and the Holy Roman Emperor. In September of the year 1153 he 
was sent by Frederick to the Byzantine court to ask for the hand of 
the Princess Marie on behalf of the Emperor.’ On his return trip 
from Constantinople he again engaged in debate with an eastern prel- 
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ate, this time at Thessalonica and with the local archbishop, Basil of 
Ochrida.* As a reward for his labors in the east, Anselm received 
from the emperor upon his return in 1155 the archbishopric of Raven- 
na as well as the exarchate of the same province.*’ When Frederick 
besieged the rebellious city of Milan in 1158, Anselm was in his camp, 
and it was Anselm, apparently, who encouraged a harsh policy against 
the Milanese.* On August 12, 1158, Anselm died suddenly in the 
Emperor’s camp before the walls of Milan, and word quickly spread 
among the imperial troops that his sudden death was the Lord’s pun- 
ishment for his uncompromising attitude toward the city.’ Such are 
the few known details of the life of Anselm of Havelberg. 


As has been mentioned, about the year 1150 Pope Eugene III 
asked Anselm for a written account of the debate he had had with 
Nicetas of Nicomedia in Constantinople nearly fourteen years earlier. 
A certain Byzantine bishop had recently headed a delegation to Rome 
where, among other things, the problems of the filioque, the unleaven- 
ed bread, and Roman primacy had been discussed. Due to difficul- 
ties in interpretation and to the subtlety of the arguments the Pope 
had been dissatisfied with the results. But recalling that the Bishop 
of Havelberg had previously had a similar discussion, he requested 


Anselm to put in writing the arguments of the Greeks and his own 
answers to these arguments so that both might be studied more 
thoughtfully at Rome.” In the prologue to the Dialogi Anselm explains 
that this request from the pope is the reason for his composition, and 


he considers the work solely a matter of obedience.” However, he 


prefaces the two books of his debates in Constantinople with another 
book which at first sight seems to have little relevance to the discus- 
sion of the procession of the Holy Ghost from both Father and Son, 
and of the Roman primacy, which follows. I have prefaced this work, 
Anselm says, with a book on the unity of faith amid various manners 
of life from the time of Abel all the way to the last man to be saved 
because some men, both wise and simple, have taken scandal that in 
the one Church, holding one faith, there should be continually de- 
veloping diverse forms of religious life and expression.” Both parts 
of the Dialogi, therefore, are to be apologetical in nature. The first 
book will be an apology for new religious orders in the Church, and 
the second part an apology for the Roman doctrines which the Greeks 
held to be innovations. Since Anselm himself was a Premonstra- 
tensian, and since the White Canons had met with considerable op- 
position from a large part of the feudal clergy who were uninterested 
in being reformed,” the motive for writing the first book is clear. The 
second and third books of the Dialogi, as was mentioned, were writ- 
ten at the request of Pope Eugene ITT, and out of obedience. 
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It remains to indicate in what sense the first book of the Dialogi, 
which is in no sense a dialogue like the latter two books, can be said 
to be relevant to these final two books of the work. Both parts of the 
Dialogi are apologetical. Although the immediate object of the apol- 
ogy differs in each instance, the final object is the same in both. The 
ultimate objection of both Nicetas of Nicomedia and of the enemies 
of the Premonstratensians was that the Church was being destroyed 
by innovators and their <nnovations, by new developments which were 
unjustifiable in the one unified Church. In the course of the three 
books of the Dialogi Anselm will attempt to show that the objections 
of the Greeks against the Latin Church and the objections of the en- 
emies of the Premonstratensians are ultimately based on a false no- 
tion of the Church. He will show that the life of the Church, both in 
her external expressions (i.e. religious orders) and in her understand- 
ing of the faith (i.e. filiogue doctrine), is a single and continual grow- 
ing process. For Anselm, the continual growth and development of 
the Church, both in understanding and in external expression, means 
that the Church, while always the same in essence, is continually re- 
newed and perennially youthful. Anselm’s view of the history of the 
Church becomes a theory of universal history in which the history of 
man is identified with the history of redemption. An analysis of the 
relevant sections of the Dialogi should help to clarify these ideas. 


Almost all of the third book of the Dialogi and much of the sec- 
ond are not pertinent to the discussion of this paper. These sections 
are concerned with the point by point proofs for the Roman positions 
on the doctrines disputed between Latins and Greeks. Only in the 
nineteenth chapter of the second book does the discussion take a turn 
which causes Anselm to elevate the arguments to the more elaborate 
schema indicated above. After much seemingly fruitless discussion, 
Archbishop Nicetas finally made the point that he feared to accept 
‘the Latin doctrine of processio a Filio because it was not to be found 
in Scripture.* Anselm retorts in chapter twenty that Scripture is 
not only silent about the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son, 
but it also says nothing about His not proceeding from the Son nor 
does it say that He proceeds from the Father alone.” All this proves 
nothing, Anselm concludes, and is merely to argue about words rather 
than to seek the true meaning of Scripture.” In the next three chap- 
ters Anselm goes on to develop the idea that Scripture must be in- 
terpreted and, although he does not use this precise terminology, that 
means making explicit doctrines which are only implicitly contained 
in Scripture.”” 


Throughout the early part of the discussion Nicetas had relied 
from time to time on the early councils of the Church. At this point 
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Anselm asked him how he could accept the teachings of the Council 
of Nicaea since it had delineated doctrine not found explicitly in Scrip- 
ture. Pursuing this argument Anselm asked the Archbishop how he 
could accept the definitions of any of the early councils when they de- 
fined doctrines against the teachings of Arius, Sabellius, Nestorius, 
and others. For these defined doctrines are not found verbatim in 
Scripture, but are found there only with the interpretation of the letter 
of Scripture.”® Since Nicetas had no trouble in accepting these defini- 
tions, Anselm could not understand why he refused to accept the filio- 
que doctrine which was, again, but a matter of interpreting Scripture. 
He concludes from all this that one must not be afraid to add to Scrip- 
ture, in the sense of making explicit, anything that is not contrary to 
Scripture and is in full conformity with the whole of Scripture, since 
this is exactly what was done at the Council of Nicaea and many other 
councils.*° 


In elaborating a bit more on this notion of development of doc- 
trine, Anselm perhaps overstates the real situation. Without those 
councils which have been held in the course of the history of the 
Church, he says, the faith would either be nonexistent today or it 
would be utterly riddled with heresy.” Allowing for Anselm’s rhe- 
torical exaggeration and his momentary lapse of memory regarding 
our Lord’s promise to be with His Church always until the end of the 
world, one can see the point, nevertheless, of his statement. The di- 
vine revelation which was whole and entire with the death of St. 
John, was not comprehensively known by the body of the Church at 
that time nor was it comprehensively taught by the Church. This 
double comprehension, on the part of the teaching authority of the 
Church and of the understanding by the body of the Church, came 
about gradually. It was a development fitted to the different states in 
which the Church found herself in the course of history, and a de- 
velopment guided always by the Holy Spirit. Anselm says that the 
knowledge which the Apostles had of the faith was appropriate for 
their time, but that it was fully elaborated and taught through the 
councils.*? This statement need not be taken to mean that the whole 
of the divine revelation was not known by the Apostles; it might quite 
as easily be understood to mean that the Apostles as the teaching au- 
thority of the early Church had not de facto developed the doctrine 
latent in Scripture which would be made explicit in the course of 
centuries through the councils. Nor when Anselm states that the Holy 
Spirit taught (dictavit) through the councils the fullness of the mean- 
ing of the faith should he be taken to mean that the conncils were 
inspired in the same sense that Scripture was inspired.** The Dialogi 
taken as a whole would not justify such interpretations. 
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These ideas on doctrinal development in the Church were first 
expressed by Anselm in 1136. When he wrote them down, however, 
in 1150, he had a further reason to be interested in the idea of de- 
velopment and renewal within the Church, as we have shown. And 
so, when the first book of the Dialogi is examined in conjunction with 
the second book, the notion of doctrinal development as elaborated 
in the second book is seen to be enlarged upon and to become an 
aspect of the larger notion of the progress and continual renewal of 
the one Church in her march through time and history and multiplicity. 


In the first chapter of the first book of the Dzalogi Anselm 
raises all of the objections which provoked him to write this section 
of the work.** Why should there be so many novelties in the Church? 
Why do so many orders arise in the Church? What is the point in 
having so many varieties of clerics and so many kinds of monks? 
Who would not be scandalized at such diversity? Is a religion not 
contemptible which is continually agitated by so many new laws, cus- 
toms, rules, and so forth? How can anything so changeable and 
variable be considered by a wise man to be worth imitating? Why 
should all these new forms of religious life be continually developing, 
as though each man wants to be a law unto himself? Are the rules 
of St. Augustine and St. Benedict not good enough for all? These 
are the questions being asked by certain persons, Anselm says, and 
they are scandalizing the simple and unlearned and making all religion 
seem contemptible in their eyes. These calumniators, he asserts, be- 
come incensed against all religious life when they see even one per- 
son not living up to his vocation and profession. They seem to for- 
get, he laments, our Lord’s parable about the wheat and the cockle 
growing together until the harvest and that of the one net and the 
many fishes which will be ultimately sorted.” 


Anselm’s efforts in the rest of the first book are bent toward 
showing how the Church can be one in herself and of herself and at 
the same time be so varied in her children whom she molds in diverse 
ways with different laws and institutions. By the term Church here 
Anselm means the body of the elect from the time of Abel down to the 
last man to be saved.* His vision has already taken on universal pro- 
portions. It is the Holy Spirit, Anselm says, by which the Church 
lives (vivificatur), and from this life-giving source she has her unity 
and oneness.” On the other hand, the Holy Spirit can also be said to 
be the cause of the diversity within the Church since this diversity is 
due to the variety in the distribution of His gifts to members of the 
Church. The one body of the Church, he says, began with Abel and 
shall be consummated when the last of the elect is saved; this same 
Church is always one in faith, though it is expressed in different mem- 
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bers in different manners and at different times.** In demonstrating 
this notion, by which Abel and a twelfth century Christian could be 
said to be one in faith, Anselm will develop his theory of the progress 
of the Church, of doctrine, and of man’s growth toward God. This 
progress is one continuous movement, in Anselm’s view, from Abel to 
the Last Judgment. In the immediately following chapters Anselm is 
concerned to show in what sense one can speak of a continuity of faith 
from Abel down through the Christian centuries. 


With faith, Anselm says, Abel offered sacrifice to God, ordered 
by no divine command nor taught by any written law, but instructed 
only by the natural law which inclines the creature to honor his Cre- 
ator.** This sacrifice was pleasing to God because Abel was a just 
man. Likewise, in faith Noe built an ark, and after the flood he of- 
fered sacrifice to God, following no prescribed ritual but only the 
dictates of natural law.*° Abraham, again in faith, offered sacrifice 
without the prescriptions of any written law, though he was so in- 
structed in a special divine vision. So did Jacob, with faith, but with- 
out the prescriptions of written law, offer sacrifice after his vision 
of the ladder.** There can be no doubt, Anselm asserts, that all these 
men were of the unity of the Church, who, though in one faith, by 
different modes of sacrifice and in various manners of life worship- 
ped the one true God.” Nor were these the only men of pre-Chris- 
tian times who were members of the Church in this earlier period of 
development, according to Anselm. For all men in Old Testament 
times who, following natural law, recognized God as their Creator 
and Creator of all things and worshipped Him, were one in the unity 
of faith.” 

With Moses, the elect become a people set apart, and under 
Moses they are collected into one Church. God now began anew (1- 
stauratur) a written law for His chosen ones, with new rites and new 
rules for sacrifice.“* The law of holocaust was initiated. A new man- 
ner of life, new mandates, new prescriptions were written for the 
Church, and thus the people of God were sequestered by this variety 
of written laws from the uncircumcised and all other tribes. But even 
at this time, Anselm notes, Job, a gentile, was approved and accepted 
by God, and must be considered to be a part of the continually flow- 
ing stream which is the Church.” 


During those centuries from the death of David until the birth of 
Christ, Anselm observes that new traditions, ceremonies, and ob- 
servances were added to the written law.** So, even among the Fa- 
thers of the Old Testament, there was variety in the manner God was 
served, though unity of faith was preserved. Anselm admits that these 
men of the Old Testament did not have so clear a notion of the faith 
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that they knew all the articles of faith concerning the sacraments and 
the mysteries of Christ’s life, Nevertheless, he says, it must be firm- 
ly believed that these men of old, as men seeing from afar, saluting 
Christ who was to come, and awaiting the grace of the longed-for 
promise, were in the unity of the Christian Church and are part of the 
new Jerusalem envisioned in the Apocalypse.“*7 Divine Wisdom has 
only gradually brought about the full development of religion and re- 
ligious ways of life. From the worship of idols God gradually brought 
His people to the knowledge and life of the Law, and from the Law 
to the Gospel. And each of these major developments, Anselm com- 
ments, was marked by an earthquake to signify its importance. When 
Moses received the commandments on Mount Sinai the earth shook 
and trembled, and so too when Christ died on the cross. A third earth- 
quake, Anselm predicts, will mark the final consummation of the world 
at the Last Judgment. 


Having satisfactorily shown how amid the diversity of law and 
custom and life in the Old Testament the unity of faith was preserv- 
ed, Anselm now prepares to show how the Church progressed, de- 
veloped, and renewed herself under the new dispensation of grace. 
For Anselm, belief in the Holy Trinity is the foundation of true 
faith.” But belief in the Holy Trinity was a gradual result of divine 
pedagogy, he maintains. The complete revelation of the Trinity was 
a gradual thing, he says, since it was not fitting to reveal the Son un- 
til the Father was firmly believed in, nor the Holy Spirit until both 
Father and Son were accepted.” The image of God which Anselm 
evokes at this point is that of the Divine Physician, measuring out all 
matters of faith according to the strength of the believers. Thus, he 
says, faith in the Holy Trinity was gradually measured out according 
to the strength of those who were to believe, and was distributed as 
if piece by piece, until the whole had been administered and the faith 
was complete and perfect.” 


From the birth of Christ until the Last Judgment Anselm dis- 
tinguishes six ages. In these six ages, he says, the one Church, with 
Christ ever present, is continually renewed, so that she finds herself 
not in one state alone but in many and varied states.” For the face 
of the Christian religion took on one aspect during Christ’s public 
life when he trained and instructed the Apostles. But after the pas- 
sion, resurrection, ascension and descent of the Holy Spirit, the Church 
found herself in a new situation. Many people began to come into 
the Church. Through the grace of the Holy Spirit this new collection 
of the faithful in the Church was brought to new life, first from the 
Jews and eventually from the gentiles. Although the Jewish and gen- 
tile ways of life were gradually put off, all these people, nevertheless, 
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with their different customs, laws, and backgrounds, formed a new 
society in which all that was acceptable from their old manner of life 
remained.** At this time, too, the whole doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
began to be preached openly, so that what had been only insinuated 
before was now clearly manifested with the support of both Old and 
New Testaments.” The Apostolic and canonical epistles were written. 
The Christian Law was renewed in teaching and writing. The Cath- 
olic faith was announced to the whole world. And thus the holy 
Church, exclaims Anselm, passing through different states which 
gradually succeed one another, even down to our own day, is con- 
tinuously renewed like the youth of the eagle, and shall always be so 
renewed.’ The foundation of faith in the Holy Trinity always re- 
mains, he says, but the superstructure of many forms of Christian and 
religious life continues to grow into the fullness of the holy temple for 
the Lord. 


After these general remarks about the ages of the Christian dis- 
pensation, Anselm employs the vision of the seven seals in the sixth 
chapter of the Apocalypse to amplify this theme. He uses the vision 
of St. John as a framework for an interpretation of Christian his- 
tory down to its consummation in the vision of God. The seven seals 
of the Apocalypse, he says, signify that there are seven states of the 


Church succeeding one another from the coming of Christ all the way 
to the Last Day when everything shall be consumed and God will be- 
come all things to all. With the breaking of the first seal and the 
coming of the white horse is signified the first state of the Church 
when it shone with the white of miracles. He who sits on the horse 
with a bow in his hands is Christ, who governs His Church, and with 
the bow of apostolic teaching humbles and prostrates the proud. In 
this first state of the Church, says Anselm, the multitude of believers 
increased in the Lord, and daily the Church of God shone with the 
power of miracles and the number of believers.”® 


The second state of the Church is signified by the fiery-red horse 
of the second seal. The red of the horse signifies the blood of the 
martyrs poured out in testimony of Christ during that period when 
the peace of the earth was taken away and the sword of persecution 
was laid upon the Church. Anselm sees this period as extending from 
the death of St. Stephen, the first martyr, to the end of the Roman 
persecutions.” But the Church of God in persecution, like the palm 
in victory, flourished; and by reason of its patience the Church, like 
the cedars of Lebanon, was multiplied. When the persecutions end- 
ed, laws were passed for the peace of the Church, kings rushed to 
baptism, princes of different provinces received the faith of Christ, 
the whole world honored the Christian name and venerated the Cross. 
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Churches sprang up. The hierarchy grew, expanded, and branched 
out into the whole world.” 


The third state of the Church is that of the black horse which 
represents the dark doctrines of heresy which the devil stirred up 
after he had been unsuccessful against the Church in the persecu- 
tions.“ The heresiarchs whom Anselm mentions by name for this 
period are Arius, Sabellius, Nestorius, Eutyches, Macedonius, Dona- 
tus, Manes and the Manichees.™ Although these men sowed the cockle 
of evil doctrine, the great Councils of Nicaea, Antioch, Ephesus, 
Chalcedon, Constantinople, and other synods of the Holy Fathers in 
different provinces, rooted out these heresies. “Indeed,” says An- 
selm, “after so many shocks the orthodox faith is so strong and firm- 
lyifounded that now, with the Lord’s favor, it ought always to re- 
main unshaken and unconvulsed, wholly complete so that nothing need 
be added, and wholly inviolate so that nothing need be taken away.”™ 
Thus it was that the holy Fathers forbade anyone to hold disputa- 
tions on matters which were of faith, as though they were still de- 
batable! Once the Christian faith had been firmly rooted, he says, 
different rules for molding the discipline of the Church came to 
be added. These, because the Fathers sanctioned them, came to be 


called canons, and in them are found all the precepts, prohibitions, 
dispensations, admonitions, and other things by which the Church ad- 
vanced in marvelous wisdom, just as in the previous state she had 
grown in patience.” 


When Anselm treats of the fourth state of the Church, that repre- 
sented by the cream-white horse of the Apocalypse, for the first time 
in the Dtalogi he specifically defends the Premonstratensian Canons, 
and adroitly places this apology in the general pattern of universal his- 
tory which he has been delineating. The fourth state of the Church, 
he writes, is that in which there is a death-dealing danger from false 
Christians who confess Christ with their mouths publicly, but deny 
Him in their deeds.” These are the hypocrites of whom now there is 
such a great multitude, he says. The whole external demeanor of the 
hypocrite is that of the perfect Christian, but in actual fact he brings 
death to souls by contact with them. Hypocrites are the modern day 
Scribes and Pharisees against whom our Lord inveighed in His own 
day. After these statements, Anselm includes a long paragraph of in- 
vective against hypocrites. He considered his own age to be that of 
this fourth state of the Church in which the good names of religious 
orders and groups were damaged by the hypocrisy of a few false 
brethren to the detriment of the good works accomplished by the 
group as a whole. In this fourth state, Anselm says, there appear re- 
ligious men, lovers of truth, and renewers of religious life within the 
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Church. Saint Augustine of Hippo with his Rule for living the apos- 
tolic life was an early example of such a man.” So too was the 
eleventh-century restorer of the Augustinan Rule in Burgundy.® 
Then there appeared Norbert, making the same profession of imitat- 
ing the apostolic life. In the days of Pope Gelasius this religious 
priest, because of his state of life and the many scandals and schisms 
in the western Church at that time, received from the Roman Pontiff 
letters and authority to preach. In his day Norbert was an outstand- 
ing and well known religious, Anselm continues, and as he travelled 
from province to province preaching, he gathered a large number of 
religious followers whom he established in congregations and in- 
structed by word and example in the ideal of the apostolic life. Through 
Norbert’s efforts religious life was greatly reformed and began to 
increase and be renewed throughout the whole western world.” Other 
instances of religious men who helped renew the religious life of the 
Church in different ways in the fourth state of the Church were St. 
Benedict with his famous monastic Rule, and the originators of the 
orders of Calmaldoli and Vallombrosa.”” Another group, says An- 
selm, is the Cistercian Order, a member of which is Abbot Bernard, 
a miracle worker and “very renowned for his holiness.””" The Knights 
of the Temple are another example as are also the various forms 
of religious life found in the oriental Church. At this point Anselm 
singles out for specific mention those who follow the Rules establish- 
ed by St. Anthony, St. Pachomius, and St. Basil, and he mentions 
that he himself had seen such monks and religious when he had been 
in the East.” 

Anselm returns again to the original question stated in the first 
part of the first book, and he asks why all this variety in religious 
life and at various times should be. He answers that the Holy Spirit, 
who always rules the Church, stirs up and excites the sleeping souls 
of the faithful by the examples of others who ascend higher and high- 
er the peak of religious perfection.* The variety and new develop- 
ments in religious life are necessary, Anselm maintains, because the 
souls of the faithful are not stirred by what they have grown accus- 
tomed to. “And it is the marvelous dispensation of God that new re- 
ligious life should be always increasing from generation to genera- 
tion, and that the youth of the Church, like that of the eagle, should 
be renewed so that it can fly to more sublime contemplation and gaze 
at the light of the true sun.” “Now do you think,” Anselm asks, 
“that in such a crowd of good men there should not be found any 
scandal due to false brethren?””* Would that it were so, he sighs, but 
alas, such is not the case. Just as there were once false prophets and 
just as there was a Judas among the chosen twelve, so now there are 
those among the religious who give scandal to the weak and under- 
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mine the good work of the majority. But recalling the parable of the 
wheat and the cockle, Anselm says that though we now all grow to- 
gether in one field, at the time of harvest not all shall be gathered in- 
to the barn. At present we all follow our various courses together, 
but with different intentions. But when the fourth state of the Church 
is finished, the saints shall follow the Lamb wheresoever He goes, 
but the hypocrites shall be buried in hell.“ 

The fifth state of the Church is that described in the Apocalypse 
with the breaking of the fifth seal. Anselm makes very little com- 
ment on the passage, and fails even to give the vision much of an in- 
terpretation for his own purposes. The Church labored under per- 
secutions, he says, and she grew in patience; she labored under the 
subtle fallacies of the heretics, and she grew in wisdom; and finally 
she labored under the attacks of false brethren and hypocrites, and 
she grew in tolerance.” The fifth state of the Church, however, is 
distinguished only by the cry of the saints, who are at rest in Christ, 
as they witness the miseries of the Church militant. But their cry is 
not yet heeded. 

The sixth state of the Church is the last before the great Judg- 
ment. In St. John’s vision as recorded in the Apocalypse, with the 
breaking of the sixth seal there came a great earthquake. Anselm says 
that by this earthquake is signified the violent persecution which is to 
come in the time of Antichrist.’* This persecution will be the worst of 
all persecutions because, unlike the earlier persecutions which were 
perpetrated against the name of Christ, this persecution will be under- 
taken in Christ’s name.” Men will be confused and will not know 
what to believe. The sun was to be obscured, St. John said; and so, 
interprets Anselm, Christ, the Sun of Justice, will be obscured. The 
moon was to turn to blood, and this signifies the bloody persecution 
of the Church. The stars will fall from heaven to earth, John wrote: 
and Anselm says that this signifies that the great teachers in the 
firmament of the Church will fall from the faith and settle for earth- 
ly satisfactions.” When the wind of this extreme persecution blows, 
warns Anselm, those who are not matured in good works will fall 
away from the Church like the unripe fruit of the fig tree. In those 
days the use of the sacraments and Christian worship shall recede 
from the public eye and will not be available to the Christian.” 


When the seventh seal was broken, St. John says that there was 
silence m heaven “for about half an hour.” This “half an hour” is 
Anselm’s seventh state of the Church, and a metahistorical state. 
After the tribulations of the Church, he writes, and after the coming 
of the Son of God in judgment, in a moment, in the blinking of an 
eye, all things being finished, there will be the silence of divine con- 
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templation which will initiate the jubilee year and the octave of in- 
finite beatitude.” This non-temporal seventh state, then, follows 
upon the Judgment, initiates the beatitude of eternity, and is the “si- 
lence” of the beginning of divine contemplation. By the silence of 
“half an hour,’ Anselm thinks is meant that although the elect then 
contemplate God, they do not comprehend the fullness of the divine 
substance since He is incomprehensible. If they did comprehend the 
fullness of the divinity then the expression would have been the ‘‘si- 
lence of a full hour.”** The truth of all the figures and sacramental 
signs which have been employed in different times and places from 
the beginning of the ages shall be revealed in this seventh state, and 
through Him and with Him all things shall find their goal and true 
interpretation.“* Let no one then be surprised at this, Anselm con- 
cludes, nor contend that the Church of God has not been continuously 
one from Abel through Moses and on down to the centuries of the dis- 
pensation of grace. It was necessary that in the course of time the 
signs of spiritual graces, which more and more clearly delineate truth 
itself, should gradually increase, so that thus with the desire of salva- 
tion the knowledge of truth might receive an increase from time to 
time. Thus it was that in the first ages good things were proposed 
for man’s achievement, then gradually better things, and finally the 
best."° The variety and development found in the course of the 


Church’s history are not due to the mutability of God, but due to 
man’s gradual development and need for reform. But despite this 
diversity and the varied forms of life and expression found within 


the Church, she is always one in faith, in hope, and in charity.” 


When Bishop Anselm of Havelberg wrote his famous letter™ de- 
fending the Canons Regular to Ecbert, abbot of Huysborgen, he had 
vigorously defended the whole concept of new developments within 
the Church. A thing is not contemptible just because it is new, he had 
argued. Nor, on the other hand, is a thing acceptable just because it 
is old. But regardless of whether a thing is new or old, if it is good 
and if it is of use, then it is to be judged acceptable. For certainly 
there are many old things that are good and many new things, just 
as there are many old things which are bad and also many new 
things. This liberality of mind and breadth of interest and sym- 
pathy led Anselm to elaborate this concern for new developments in- 
to a theory of the universal history of salvation through a continual, 
progressive movement of reform within the Church. Anselm con- 
sidered every new development among men which in any way brought 
them to a fuller knowledge of God and therefore brought them closer 
to their ultimate goal of the Beatific Vision to be a renewal of the 
life of the Church as a whole and not just of the individual. Thus he 
considers Abel’s sacrifice, Job’s perseverance, St. Benedict’s Rule, and 
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St. Norbert’s Canons all to be means by which the Church as a 
whole, in his very broad concept of Church, found her youth peren- 
nially renewed like that of the eagle. In the Dialogi Anselm’s im- 
mediate apologetical purpose had been the twofold one of defending 
the Latin doctrines which the Greeks called innovations and of de- 
fending the new religious order of Prémontré which some western 
Christians disparaged to the scandal of many within the Church. In 
making his apology he expounded his theory of development both in 
the doctrine and in the life of the Church from the time of Abel till 
the end of the world when all doctrine and forms of life will be con- 
summated in the vision of God. 
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THE PERFECTIONISM OF THE EARLY 
UNITAS FRATRUM 


MaRIANKA S. Fousek, Cambridge, Mass. 


The writings of the Bohemian Brethren dating from the six- 
teenth century and the end of the fifteenth accuse the founding genera- 
tion of their Unitas’ of a spirit-breaking perfectionism and an un- 
warranted idealism (“high thinking”) about the moral achievements, 
or inner “corrrection” (opraveni) available to those born anew in 
Christ. According to the later documents, the expectations which 
were placed upon the early Brethren by their spiritual leaders were 
“above measure and sobriety,’ made them live in constant fear and 
anxiety, and took away from them the hope of salvation.* The revolu- 
tion which took place within the Unitas toward the end of the fifteenth 
century* liberated the Brethren from the demand to carry out to the 
letter the injunctions of the Sermon on the Mount as spelled out in 
Matthew 5:21-48, permitting them to have an active part in the po- 
litical and social order of the day. It also released them from the 
apparently unbearable pressure to show their new birth by lives free 
from sin. The revolutionary official Agreement of 1495 setting aside 
the authority of the Brethren’s older writings refers to the abiding 
frailty of even the greatest saints and states that the hope of sal- 
vation cannot be based on the achievement of perfection by the 
Christian.* 


The historian who would follow the inner development of the 
Unitas needs to ask, one, how rigid or uncompromising the perfec- 
tionism of her early years was; and two, to what extent the revolu- 
tion of the 1490's constituted a genuine break with the past in its un- 
derstanding of a justified hope of salvation. 


When we analyze the early documents for evidence in this re- 
spect we find that the picture is not a simple one. The writings con- 
tain varied rules and apparently contrary ideas. We shall in the first 
place examine the results obtained from the information we have re- 
garding disciplinary practices in the Unitas. The rigor of a church’s 
handling of the sinner, the use she will make of confession (the con- 
fession of concrete sins) where such is practiced, and her approach 
to the “cure of souls,” are an indication of the degree of per- 
fection which the ecclesiastical community concerned expects from its 
members. 
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The Disciplinary Practices 

The Brethren had separated themselves from the Utraquist 
Church because of her priests’ giving the sacraments, and so the “hope 
of salvation,” indiscriminately to all who asked, without the exercise 
of the shepherd’s rod in their ministry.° Under such conditions, the 
Brethren said, the sinner was never forced to face his situation before 
God and come to a decision concerning it; the easy availability of the 
sacraments was giving the masses a false security on the one hand, 
and took away all assurance of grace from the spiritually awakened, 
on the other. If even the unrepenting were being declared forgiven 
at every confession, the absolution of such priests could no longer be 
trusted and relied upon. The Brethren had been taught by their teach- 
ers, archbishop-elect John Rokycana and Peter Chel¢icky,’ that they 
should flee the reckless shepherds, because Communion under those 
circumstances was fraught with peril to their souls. A strict exercise 
of church discipline alone could prevent a harmful use of the sacra- 
ments and restore their role as tokens of God’s favor to the disturbed 
conscience. 


Church discipline was therefore of fundamental importance to 
the Unitas. How was it exercised in her in the years prior to the 
revolution? It was utilized to prevent guilt by association, in the ex- 
clusion of the unrepentant from the communion of the Church, as far 
as this was in the Brethren’s power,® and to bring the sinning Brother 
to correct his ways. It is the latter aspect which the Brethren’s writ- 
ings stress. Discipline was regarded as a means of salvation from 
the power and deception of sin. The Brethren’s connecting a justified 
hope of salvation with the presence of church discipline in a com- 
munity shows that they thought of the discipline as being primarily 
an instrument of the saving activity of God, as a means of grace. They 
considered it before all else a tool for correcting the lacks in the Church 
and for alerting and curing the fallen.° This is expressed in the 
earliest document we have from their pen, the so-called Agreement of 
Rychnov of 1464, stating the purpose of their religous confraternity : 

. we have agreed to submit ourselves to a mutual obedience . . . and 

to receive from each other instruction, admonition and correction, in order 

that we might keep the covenant which God has established through the 

Lord Christ in the Holy Ghost . . . to help each other, according as each 

has received grace from the Lord .. . so that each be diligent to edify and 

correct the other. And to maintain Christian obedience in that each per- 


son acknowledge his sins and lacks, humbling and lowering himself, 
stricken with fear and shame, and, being admonished and corrected, 


amend his ways. . .!° 
Even when the severe measure of excommunication was called for, 
it was for the sake of gaining rather than damning the fallen Broth- 
er. So the 1468-9 treatise which bears the title Another Letter Con- 
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cerning Wicked Priests recalls that St. Peter had instructed St. Clem- 
ent that the latter and his flock should sever their relations with any 
Christian who refused to observe those things which were obligatory 
upon a follower of Christ, “that he might be induced to repentance 
when he sees that all faithful Christians contemn him, and so by fear 
be compelled to the obedience of faith.” 

It is of fundamental importance for our purpose to see that in the 
first-generation Unitas no less than in the later period, church dis- 
cipline was primarily intended not to keep or cast the sinner out but 
to correct or heal a brother, him who had already been born anew in 
Christ. It was chiefly an intra-family matter, a fraternal discipline, 
a gift of love which the children of the heavenly Father received 
through one another. This is made most clear in the 1469-70 (?) 
reflection upon the difference between an earthly and spiritual fra- 
ternity, a tract named Concerning the Difference Between Brother- 
hoods.” The writer, apparently the Founder of the Brethren’s com- 
munity, Gregory the Tailor, endeavors to show in it that church dis- 
cipline, as a means of salvation, is a peculiar privilege of the members 
of Christ’s Body alone. 

Every true Christian must be able to tell who are his brothers by the sec- 
ond birth . . . because he is to have special care /for them/, as it is writ- 
ten, ‘If your brother sins, admonish him.’ If he could not tell this he might 
admonish someone who was not his brother /and would /thereby/ make 
him only worse and make him angry, since he would think that you were 
doing him an injustice, for he was not of that birth. . . Therefore a 
brother renewed in the spirit is not obliged to admonish a brother after 
the flesh. He has not right /claim/ over him because he is not a son of 
the Father and /hence/ not his brother . . . and does not have the right, 

nor power to dwell with them /with the elect/ in unity. . .™* 

To understand church discipline as a prerogative of brothers who are 
of the “second birth” more than as a due punishment of those who 
had turned their backs upon grace has deep implications for the nature 
of the perfection expected from the members of the Unitas. 


The practice of church discipline among the Brethren basically 
embraced three principles, closely connected with each other: admoni- 
tion and correction, community demarcation, and the sacrament of 
penitence, involving confession to a priest (sometimes also to the con- 
gregation) and absolution. Since we have found that the faithful 
were expected to stand in need of correction even after their second 
birth, it will be important for us to note under what conditions a 
Brother was to come to confession, was marked off from the com- 
munity’s fellowship and was received back to grace. Yet the evidence 
regarding these questions is not unanimous, nor so complete as to give 
us a full picture of the penitential practices. 


The 1464 Agreement of Rychnoy mentioned above explains the 
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penitential system as follows: first, when a Brother refuses to re- 
ceive correction at the hands of his brethren he may no longer be 
given an “assurance of salvation” (note the implication of the op- 
posite case!) ; second, it may even be that the faithful will have to 
“separate themselves” (odlouciti se) from him, that is, no longer have 
any “participation” (t¢astenstvi) with him in the “divine mysteries.” 
The document does not state under what conditions this more severe 
measure would be taken.”* The third and highest degree of punish- 
ment is for a Brother to be publicly cast out of the community 
(vyobcovdn). This, according to the Agreement, is to happen when a 
member has been found in mortal sin or holding to a heretical opinion. 
The verdict is not to be revoked until such time as the lapsed Broth- 
er has given evidence of his correction.” The 1468 “Fifth Letter” of 
the Brethren to Rokycana describes the Brethren’s discipline in terms 
which seem to contain a significant variation. It lays down two prin- 
ciples. One is the principle that the Brethren cannot “establish” a 
person in the “hope of salvation” when he does not show contrition 
and repentance when guilty of “ordinary sins.” The other is that the 
Brethren “separate themselves” from those who are guilty of mortal 
sin or heresy; they do not wish to have any “participation” (t¢asten- 
stvi) with them and undertake to correct them.’* What is so signifi- 
cant about it is that mortal sin and heresy had apparently ceased to 
be considered in themselves a sufficient reason for expulsion. It is 
clear from several writings” that it was now no longer the degree of 
offence but only the unwillingness to correct one’s ways which brought 
the sentence of the major excommunication (the expulsion from the 
community ). 

Did a Brother always resort to confession as soon as he became 
conscious of having committed any kind of sin? Was confession con- 
sidered a normal part of the Christian life or a great exception? Sev- 
eral of the writings from the first years of the Unitas state that when 
a person has sinned he is to make confession to a priest, or imply that 
this will have to be the case by saying that such a person has ceased 
to belong to the “holy Church,”* since in the Brethren’s theology it 
was the priests who had the authority to receive a penitent back into 
the “Kingdom of heaven, that is, the holy Church,” and to forgive or 
not forgive a person’s sins.’”® On the other hand, an undated confession 
from before 1495” and two documents dating from 1480 and 1488 
respectively” call for confession only when a person has committed 
a mortal sin, or imply the same by claiming that he who is guilty of 
such a sin is outside the Kingdom of heaven. 

The inconsistency concerning the confessional discipline can lead 
us to either of the following conclusions: first, the Brethren’s thought 
and practice in the matter was not governed by hard and fast rules; 
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second, their confessional practice underwent a modification dur- 
ing the time which separated the publication of the documents giving 
a different answer to the question before us. Such a modification 
would correspond in a certain manner to the apparent change with- 
in the excommunication rules which we discussed above. 

If the second conclusion is right, and the respective dating of the 
documents under consideration seems to give it rather heavy support, 
it would mean that the modification itself was at once relaxing the 
older penitential requirements and retaining the perfectionism of the 
initial years, for it apparently brought with it an imfrequency of con- 
fession into the Unitas.** Confession as a rare phenomenon in the 
life of the faithful fitted well with the expectation that a loyal mem- 
ber of the Unitas should not fall into serious sin except in very un- 
usual circumstances. This expectation, although not as extreme as 
would have been the case if the Brethren had had no penitential pro- 
visions for their members or if mortal sin had continued to be a suf- 
ficient reason for expulsion,” was the cause of the spiritual anguish 
which finally led to the overthrow of the old authorities in 1495. 

Our examination of the church-disciplinary practices needs to 
be complemented by our exploring the Brethren’s various statements 
concerning the new life available to, and expected from, those who 
would be saved. The greater part of these statements corroborates 
the rebelling Brethren’s assertion that life in the Unitas was marked 
by an extreme idealism and rigorism. Yet, on the other hand, we find 
documents dating from the early period which bear witness to a gen- 
erous and understanding pastoral attitude toward the abiding frailty 
of even the regenerate man. What complicates the picture further 
is that both attitudes are sometimes found in one writing. 


The Concept of Justification 

At the basis of all perfectionism in the Unitas and of all its modi- 
fications lies the Brethren’s understanding of the process of justi- 
fication, or of how a man can be just before God. It is often asked 
whether the Brethren could be called the Reformers before the Ref- 
ormation, or whether they were, in any sense, Protestant. As far as 
regards justification. Luther’s key concern, the Brethren were, prior 
to their becoming influenced by him, not Protestant. The rigorism 
of the ancient Unitas was no doubt based on what the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Reformers came to call “work righteousness,” and statements 
which went counter to an uncompromising perfectionism were also 
not based on a Reformation understanding of the process of salva- 
tion. It would be a mistake, however, to interpret the Brethren’s posi- 
tion as a form of pelagianism, as if the Brethren had taught and be- 
lieved that salvation had its origin and ground in something apart 
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from or in addition to the work of God. They would not have been 
able to accept Luther’s doctrine that man was justified by grace re- 
gardless of his deeds—sine, ante, absque operibus—; they under- 
stood justification not as being pronounced just by God but as being 
actually made just, that is, virtuous, by Him. The Brethren did not 
see a conflict between the epistles of James and Paul as Luther did. 
On the contrary, they interpreted Paul by James. The faith which 
they understood to “justify” was a faith with deeds (James 2:17 and 
26). Man was thus saved by the faith which “works by love,” or, rather, 
by this faith’s working by love. We could even say that they taught 
that men were saved by their obedience to the commands of God. This 
obedience, however, was to them possible only because of the work 
of the Holy Spirit upon a person’s heart. In this manner, grace was 
the basis of all virtuous action and the sole ground of justification, 
which, in turn, was preceded by a gratuitous forgiveness of all sins 
at the time of conversion. They further taught that whatever sins 
might befall a Christian afterwards could, again, be forgiven only on 
the basis of the unmerited mercy of God.** A Christian had no pos- 
sibility of performing any deeds of expiation or superarrogation in 
their eyes.”” The Brethren’s doctrine of grace was that of Augustine, 
who understood by grace, preéminently, the empowering gift of the 
Holy Spirit by which men received both the will and ability to do God’s 
will. “To be established in the ‘righteousness which is based on faith’ 
in Christ Jesus, as St. Paul writes, is to be submitted to the Word 
of God in deed . . . and to avoid evil. .. . Therefore those who have 
become established in this righteousness have received the Kingdom 
and the grace, through which they serve Christ and please God. And 
this is the ‘law written on the heart, not by ink but by the Spirit of 
the living God,’ which delivers from the law of death, the Spirit of 
life.”’* This work of grace was to them what brought a man salvation. 

Granted that the ability to live according to the will of God was 
not grounded for them in any natural powers within the human heart, 
to what degree did they believe a man could be altered by God’s 
Spirit? How perfect would his obedience have to be in order that he 
might be given by them the hope of salvation? When we read the an- 
swer to this in the anonymous F-rposition of the First Epistle of St. 
John Chapter One™ we understand why Brother Luke’s history of the 
Unitas, the Renovation,” describes the early years as years of spiri- 
tual anguish and fear. If a man wishes to have the right to believe 
that his sins are truly forgiven before God, explains the Exposition, 
he must have the integrity of a virtuous life—a life which is humble, 
meek, disciplined, pure—, bear with a gracious mind all that God per- 
mits to happen, and dwell with his neighbors in love. For he who de- 
sires the certainty of his forgiveness can judge his true status before 
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God by the effect which Christ has had upon his life, that is, by 
whether he has the power to keep himself from sin, live virtuously and 
forgive all with love, because it is only then that he can be forgiven. 
Without these things being present in his life every penance is false, 
every confession of sins is vain and every absolution at confession a 
deceit.** For there is no forgiveness without repentance, and repent- 
ance means to be sorry for one’s sins and to cease from them.” 


The homily’s understanding of repentance as a once-for-all turn- 
ing to Christ, resulting in a complete and lasting change of life, is the 
presupposition of many of the writings of the Brethren. In this school 
of thought there seems to be no link between the unregenerate past 
and the present, which is thought of as free from the power of sin.” 
Moreover, following the line set down in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the repentance is considered by the author of the Exposition as un- 
repeatable by its very nature. There is no hope for those who have 
once violated it.* 


The repentance which marks the beginning of the Christian life 
involves a “new birth,” which we find interpreted by the Brethren as 
a change of personality®* which has taken place at a definite point in 
the personal history of the Christian. So the Brethren’s Fourth Let- 
ter to Master Rokycana, 1468, states** that only he who has put off 
the “old man” and put on the “new,’’* and now lives in a holy way, 
following Jesus Christ, has the right to eat from the altar of God. The 
required change from the old man to the new is explained in another 
apologetical writing from the same year® as the overcoming of the 
evil nature within oneself, with its harmful habits and customs. The 
power which the regenerate is conceived as having at his disposal is 
pictured in most glowing and unrestrained terms. By it, we are told, 
the believer can overcome the world, the devil and his own nature, 
with all its evil impulses; yes, the commandments of God cease to be 
difficult for him through it.*7 This not only means that the man who 
is devoted to Christ can keep himself from ever falling into mortal 
sin,** but also that his inner disposition and attitudes toward his neigh- 
bors become transformed. He who by nature is impure becomes pure; 
angry and quarrelsome men become peaceable and patient; the proud 
become humble, good-hearted and merciful; mean, envious and clever 
spirits become generous and kind; the cruel lion and ravenous wolf 
turn into their gentlest counterparts, a lamb and a simple ox.” 


Marvellous as this transformation of human nature is, it is not 
conceived of as occurring suddenly, by a simple decision of the will, 
nor is it understood to mean that the evil within the Christian will 
finally completely disappear. The very treatise on I John, so confi- 
dent about the possibility and necessity of perfection in the life of the 
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Christian, makes this very clear. It describes the change to the ‘“‘new 
man” as a long, laborious and painful process of mortification, as a 
gradual killing of the inordinate self-will, with its vicious habits which 
have become the sinner’s second nature.*” The converted fall many 
times before succeeding in crucifying the ‘old man” in themselves, 
and such temporary set-backs are not to their damnation.*’ These 
set-backs are thus obviously not the fateful violation of the one un- 
repeatable “repentance” by which a man forswears the world. The 
struggle entails such falls, we are told, in order that the righteous 
might not become pleased with themselves, lose their diligence in every 
word and deed and cease to walk in fear and trembling before God.” 
The image of the prolonged spiritual warfare and the reason given 
for the initial falls remind us of Peter Chelcicky.** It is perhaps not 
unfair, though, to remark that Peter noted a reason for the lapses 
which the Brethren fail to mention, namely, that we might learn to 
become charitable with our brothers when they fall.“ This omis- 
sion on the Brethren’s part seems significant, for it might be a par- 
enthetic confirmation of the later claims that the early years of the 
Unitas were years of extreme sternness and fear. Perhaps too many 
of Unitas’ confessors did not have much understanding for the fail- 
ings of their penitents. 

The Exposition of the First Epistle of St. John is emphatic about 
the fact that the Christian never gets rid of the presence of sin with- 
in him; yet he gets rid of its dominion over him. The man who has 
been born anew still lives in the “flesh” and is thus subject to its in- 
clinations. The duel with sin is a never-ceasing one in the life of the 
righteous. The difference between such a man’s previous predicament 
and his present situation consists in his finally acquiring the will and 
ability to say “no” to the evil impulses within him. This has become 
possible for him through Christ, who now dwells in his heart and 
mind and who is more powerful than sin.** A similar note is struck 
in the Brethren’s Fifth Letter to Rokycana of 1468.*° 


The writing which is of greatest interest to us in shedding light 
on the Brethren’s understanding of the nature of perfection available 
to faithful Christians is the previously discussed Concerning the Dif- 
ference Between Brotherhoods from 1469-70. It quotes I John 3:8- 
10 to make its point that a true child of God does not sin. To sin 
means to belong to the camp of the enemy of God, the devil.*” Since 
children imitate their father (Ephesians 5:1-2), a person’s following 
in the footsteps of Christ is his certificate of his belonging to the 
family of God. He who has become a son to God has the power to 
serve him with love and have a love for all men; he “walks in love,” 
repaying no one evil for evil. It is by such marks that we can rec- 
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ognize fellow-members of the household of God. Why should it be 
important to recognize them? The answer is as significant as it is 
surprising: if we did not have any way of knowing who the members 
were we could not give our brethren the care which we owe them, and 
which we are not allowed to give anyone other than our brethren, 
namely, correcting them when they sin (Matthew 18:15).**° The au- 
thor, far from seeing a conflict between spiritual perfection and 
church discipline, sees faithful adherence to God’s will as the condi- 
tion and ground of any such discipline, a discipline which he con- 
siders a privilege of the children of God. This is a telling qualifica- 
tion of any perfectionistic idealism. It means, the earlier reference 
to John 3:8-10 notwithstanding, that even the saints are understood 
to sin.** The paradox or contradiction is, of course, quite in keeping 
with the First Epistle of John itself which, on the one hand, states 
that no one born of God commits sin (3:9) and, on the other, that if 
we say we have no sin we deceive ourselves, but if we confess our 
sins God will forgive them (1:8-9). 


Many of the statements in the Brethren’s writings, and some of 
the documents in their entirety, nevertheless, do not seem to reckon 
with a never-ceasing struggle between the “old” and the “new man” 
and with ever-recurring defeats in store for the men who had had 
their training in holiness. The picture of a “lamb” or a “simple ox” 
does not take the abiding reality and power of evil in the faithful 
very seriously. It seems, on the contrary, to ignore it. It was this 
idealistic picture, reflected also in the confessional practice discussed 
above, which was responsible for the despair and restlessness among 
the Brethren who could not live up to the image before them and so 
were losing all hope of salvation. From the 1495 Agreement of Rych- 
nov it is clear that many of our writings served as texts for relent- 
less demands upon the early Brethren, causing anguish of soul to 
men who had sought a spiritual security in the Unitas. We are refer- 
ring to the decision to revoke the authority of all Unitas writings pub- 
lished heretofore on the ground that, misunderstanding the words of 
“God’s law,” they led the Brethren to aim at the unattainable, de- 
priving even the most faithful of the possibility of having any per- 
manent hope of salvation.” 


The decision to revoke the authority of the old writings had been 
preceded by an approximately fifteen-year-long struggle in the minds 
and councils of the leading Brethren concerning the weight of human 
deeds in the attainment of salvation. Two parties arose within the 
councils, representing two completely opposite answers to the ques- 
tion. One thought that salvation could only be earned by a life of 
strict righteousness, the other that a Christian had to rely on the un- 
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merited mercy of Christ. Brother Luke’s history of the struggles, 
the Renovation, reports” that to the representatives of the former 
view it seemed that if Christ as savior were emphasized the Brethren 
would cease to be careful to live a righteous life. The advocates of the 
other view tried to show their anxious colleagues that those who would 
be saved on the basis of their own righteousness were making Christ 
of no effect; that the righteous did sin, and that an excessive strict- 
ness made for a vain religion, making men hope in themselves instead 
of in Christ, and making them despise others. The Renovation then 
records” the ensuing split and indecision among the leaders, the lack 
of moderation on both sides (the liberalizers tending to ignore the 
necessity of moral righteousness and discipline altogether), and the 
solution which was brought forth to satisfy the legitimate demands 
of either party. 


The Principle of Good Will 
God raised a “certain Brother’ to the Brethren’s rescue, writes 
Brother Luke, that he might show them on what basis men were 
justified and saved in Christ. This, the Brother told them, happened 
by grace as a gift, on the basis of a good will, a will visited by God’s 
grace. Having it meant that a person willed to believe and do what 


God willed him to believe and do; was ready to accept instruction, 
warning and disciplining; humbly corrected, and intended to correct, 
his defects, and was joined to the community and pastors whom he 
knew to be closest to Christ’s truth. To such a man no errors or sin 
could serve to damnation; they actually promote his salvation in Christ 
Jesus. For this is what it means to have a “living faith,” to “love 
God above all things,” and to “fulfill” the New Law.” 

Yet the suggested compromise between an exclusive stress on the 
merits of Christ on the one hand, and on the Christian’s own right- 
eousness on the other, failed to win an adequate number of support- 
ers when it was presented. Many leaders feared that such a theology 
would lead to an unwarranted relaxation in the pursuit of righteous- 
ness, to carelessness and a lack of restraint in evil. The principle of 
a good will as sufficient to salvation could not be promulgated in the 
official decrees, which were to govern the lives of the Brethren, un- 
til after the 1495 defeat of the conservative régime, which held to the 
authority of the writings of Peter Chelcicky and of the late Brother 
Gregory, Unitas’ Founder. The Unitas remained in spiritual tumult 
until then. 

The treatise on good will to which Brother Luke’s Renovation 
refers is something of a mystery. Bishop Luke does not attach a name 
to the “Brother” who presented this attempt at solving the Brethren’s 
dilemma. The great historians of the Unitas, Jaroslav Goll, Jaroslav 
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Bidlo and Joseph T. Mueller, all take it for granted that its author 
was Brother Procopius. The work seems no longer extant. They pre- 
sent no other reasons for their assumption that its author was Brother 
Procopius than the following.” First, we possess a letter written by 
Procopius in which he upholds the principle of good will; second, 
Procopius played an important role in the struggle for a new direction 
in the Unitas.** Neither of these reasons, however, seems a sufficient 
ground for the claim that he must have also been the unnamed author 
of the treatise mentioned by Brother Luke. This is especially so as 
the Renovation reports that the unnamed Brother’s proposal awaken- 
ed a lively exchange on the subject.” 

In Akty II, the second volume of Unitas’ great archives we find 
a letter called Reply to the Second Letter of Zajic written by the Breth- 
ren in 1488-9.° It contains a lengthy exposition on the principle of 
good will, in language and thought very similar to what we read about 
the principle in Luke’s Renovation. Jaroslav Bidlo proposes that this 
letter, to which we shall refer as the “Reply,” contains a lengthy ex- 
cerpt from the lost treatise on good will. Since Bidlo assumes that 
the treatise had been written by Procopius, the Reply seems to re- 
produce, for him, the thoughts and words of Procopius.” It is re- 
markable that no one yet seems to have noticed that this section of the 
Reply is actually an almost unretouched excerpt from the 1471-2 
Writing of Brother John Klenovsky to Prince Henry, instead.” The 
complete identity of the passages dealing with good will in the Reply 
and in Klenovsky’s Writing becomes immediately clear when we place 
the texts in question in columns parallel to each other. The only dif- 
ference between the two versions of the passages on good will is that 
Klenovsky’s Il’ riting, being written in his own name, uses the singular, 
while the Reply, written in the name of the Unitas, uses the plural.” 
We shall reproduce a few lines of the original Czech texts, which will 
be sufficient to show that it is impossible to question their identity 
with each other.” 

THE WRITING THE REPLY 

“Z reci napred polozenych “Z feci napted polozenych 

muz vaSe milost znati, zet muz vaSe milost znati, zet 

sem se jiné vife mezi bratfimi sme se jiné vife mezi bratfimi 

nenaucil, nez ktara jest nenaucili, nez ktera jest 


obecna krestanska.”’ obecna kfrestanska.” 


We shall now translate the parts of the Writing which are iden- 
tical with the text of the Reply and which have a bearing on the ques- 
tion whether the “good will” of which the Writing treats in 1471-2 is 
not identical with the good will principle advocated by the unnamed 
“Brother” in the account of Brother Luke. If the identity is prov- 
ed, Joseph Mueller’s contention that Klenovsky’s first years in the 
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Unitas were dominated by the perfectionistic understanding of Chris- 
tianity attributed to Brother Gregory” will be shown erroneous. This 
would have for its consequence the discovery that the Brethren be- 
hind the revolution of 1495 were not inventing a new soteriological 
and pastoral principle. They were, rather, drawing on something 
which the Unitas had long possessed, but did not exploit. Such a find- 
ing would give us a new understanding of the fifteenth-century Unitas 
and her perfectionism. and save us from an oversimplification of her 
early history. 


The Writing of John Klenovsky to Prince Henry: 
I hold this as essential to salvation, to have a will corrected 
(opravend )®** by the power of God and established by his grace, by which 
will a man humbly wills to believe all that God wishes to have believed 
and faithfully wills to do all which God desires him to do. . . This is the 
‘faith which works through love,’ . . . It is known from the holy Scriptures 
that such a correction of the will . . . is most necessary and essential to 
salvation at all times and in all ages. For, the will is the head of all the 
powers of the soul, moving them to their actions . . ., through which the 
image of God is being restored in us; and they [the Doctors of the 
Church] write concerning this that all human merit depends on good 
will . . . and that he who truly has it cannot perish. . .* 
In this consists the true fulfilling of the law and keeping of God’s com- 
mandments, that one wills to do all which God wishes to have done .. .; 
that one does what one knows and is able to do; that one submits one- 
self, according to God’s ordinance, to receiving instruction, warning and 
disciplining ; and that one humbly corrects (opravuje) or wills to cor- 
rect (opravovati)®* one’s trespasses which one has come to know either 
of oneself or by the faithful and godly counsel of those whom one can 
trust most securely that they are those of whom the Lord Christ says: 
‘He who hears you hears me,’ etc. 
Those who have these things prove that they have a ‘living faith’ and a 
true love, and an obedience toward God and toward men. Such men, 
even though they may know Scripture little or not at all are their ful- 
fillers. For this reason I hold that this is the good, well-pleasing and per- 
fect will of God, and the law of the Spirit bequeathed to the h. Church, 
that everyone is to obey his superiors (zpravci predlozenych), secular 
and spiritual]. . . For this is, as it were, the sum total . . . of wherein lies the 
salvation of all men who have come to the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ: 
that they, being of good will, have a care for each other, mutually 
obey, and will to obey, each other and submit themselves to, common 
disciplining. . . Man cannot come to a greater perfection than to cor- 
rect and to will to correct, in obedience and humility, the faults which 
he comes to know. .. Therefore I hold that when God gives some the 
good fortune to arrive at the[se] things which are basic to salvation, 
be it during their health or be it at their death, they will be saved .. . and 
even the errors and evil deeds which they may commit out of ignorance 
and stupidity, weakness and frailty, will not be to their damnation.® 


The practical identity of the good-will passage in the Reply with 
parts of Klenovsky’s Writing, and its great closeness to the solution | 
brought forward according to Brother Luke in the late 1480’s have 
manifold repercussions for our study. 
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What was the relationship of the solution presented by the un- 
named Brother in Luke’s account and Klenovsky’s Writing? It seems 
that just as the authors of the Reply had drawn on Klenovsky, the 
“Brother” described by Luke must have made direct use of Klenov- 
sky’s ideas, and even words. What was his relationship to Klenovsky 
himself? The problem assumes special import from the fact that 
Klenovsky” was such a prominent figure in the struggle and in the 
eventual victory of the revolutionary party, the party which had turn- 
ed its back on the moral authority of both Chelcicky and Brother Gre- 
gory. He was, apparently, a man of great skill” and power in his 
dealings with people.” 

If Klenovsky was so powerful in the councils of the Unitas, why 
would we have no evidence of his advocating the principle of good will 
which he himself had originated? Considering the shrewd strategist 
that he was, the answer seems that he might not have considered it 
advantageous to the cause to push his own principle directly, and did 
it thus through others. The anonymous “Brother” of Luke’s history 
would therefore have been most likely a less-exposed figure whom 
Klenovsky used as his instrument. It is, of course, also conceivable 
that the “Brother” might have been John Klenovsky himself. Yet, 
why was the good-will principle brought forward as a saving solu- 
tion only after a prolonged period of quarrels between the two extreme 
parties described by Brother Luke? Was that, also, perhaps, a part 
of a subtle strategy, not to introduce a “solution” before the parties 
seemed to have arrived at a “dead-end”? Even at this point it proved 
to have been too early for it; the principle was not accepted until 
many years later, appearing in the official decrees of the Unitas only 
in the post-1495 period.” 

Klenovsky’s strategy may not have warranted his pushing the 
principle earlier than he did. However, it had been spelled out in writ- 
ing for some time, imbedded in the Writing to Prince Henry. Did it 
simply remain unnoticed in its revolutionary implications, since it had 
been written at a period prior to Unitas’ internal controversy on the 
matter? Klenovsky’s “good will’ might have been understood by a 
casual reader from the Unitas as the will which enabled a man to ful- 
fill the requirements of the divine law, which interpretation would 
have fitted perfectly into the accepted pattern of Unitas’ thought at 
the time. The attention of such a reader would have focussed on the 
sentence that “the will is the head of all the powers of the soul, mov- 
ing them to their actions,” and he then would have read the rest in this 
perspective, which is what happened to men like Mueller in our own 
time. 

The fact that what has generally been considered the revolution- 
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ary discovery of the late 1480’s had, on the contrary, belonged to 
Unitas’ heritage from her very first years” gives us an important 
perspective on the early Brethren’s teaching concerning the nature of 
the life in Christ, or of the perfection accessible to faithful Christians. 


It means, first of all, that Unitas’ early theological thinking was 
not nearly so uniform and rigid as it had been pictured by sixteenth- 
century and most modern historians.’” The fluidity and diversity 
present in the first-generation Unitas were also evident when we an- 
alyzed the other early documents for their concept of the nature of 
the regenerate life. 

A second, and perhaps equally significant, consequence of our 
discovery is that the revolution of the 1490’s did not represent a com- 
plete break with Unitas’ past, which was what the protesting con- 
servative wing of the Unitas maintained. The official changes which 
came in 1494 and in the years following were not put into effect with- 
out a revolution, without pressures and scheming, and without what 
might be called a certain amount of intrigue. They nevertheless had 
an integral relationship to Unitas’ past. This is shown not only by the 
practical identity of the good-will principle contained in the later 
documents with that of Klenovsky’s Writing from 1471-2. It is also 
evidenced by the many references to the abiding frailty of the faith- 
ful and the necessity of a continuous corrective discipline within the 
Christian Church, which we found in many of the other writings from 
this early period. 

It seems to us that it is the presence of the penitential discipline 
in the early Unitas which proves most eloquently that the good-will 
principle, on which the second-generation Unitas was built, was a 
natural concomitant, or at least, consequence of Unitas’ traditional 
theology of the life of the Church. The Brethren’s church discipline 
provided the link between the various generations and groups within 
her history. A community which had been built primarily on an un- 
realistic idealism concerning the effects of regeneration could not 
have had any other form of church discipline than a strict screening 
of candidates for admission and an anathematization of the lapsed. 
This, however, was far from the case in Uvittas’ church discipline. An 
ancient Brother who failed to live up to the commandments of God 
could be given the “hope of salvation” upon showing a willingness to 
accept correction and to repent. Did this not amount to accepting a 
person’s good will (good will, of course, not as a mere vague desire, 
but as the determination and firm resolve of the heart, which could 
be evidenced in the person’s life) as sufficient to salvation? That 
many of the Brethren did not realize the implications of their peni- 
tential discipline and that many confessors had apparently extreme 
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views on what constituted sufficient evidence of repentance does not 
mean that the soteriology of the Writing to Prince Henry was a for- 
eign element in the life-and-doctrine complex of the early Unitas. The 
revolutionaries’ insistence that it was impossible to condition the hope 
of salvation on a person’s perfect fulfillment of the commandments 
was manifestly in harmony with Unitas’ penitential provisions for the 
fallen. 

Yet church discipline in the first-generation Unitas was not on- 
ly an acknowledgement of the frailty of even the faithful Christian 
man. It was also an expression of a conviction that the man who lov- 
ed God did not have to remain thrall to sin, and this conviction, too, 
was held by the second generation: ‘Nothing in the whole world can 
lead a man from sin as much as does a faith in God, a faith which 
encloses in itself a love of God and a certain lively taste of his promises. 
This faith overcomes evil desires in him and leads him to fulfill the 
will of God.””® This is what the Reply states in spite of its positing 
the Christian’s good will, and not his achievement, as the ground of 
his hope of salvation. 


It is not our intention to minimize the difference between the 
Unitas before and after her inner revolution. We also do not seek to 
destroy the sixteenth-century claim that life in the early Unitas was 
dominated by the fear of committing unintential apostasy. The revolt 
of the 1490’s was such a violent one that it must have been provoked 
by a most difficult spiritual situation in the Unitas. Yet although it 
took a revolution to liberate the Unitas from the perfectionism which 
characterized her early thought and practice, the revolutionaries were 
not primarily innovators in their soteriology. It is clear from our 
study that they were drawing on a legitimate heritage of the Unitas. 


. Contrary to usual practice, we will v XV _ stoleti, ed. K. Krofta, Praha, 


not use the term ‘‘Unity of Brethren’’ 
for the group. The Czech word jednota 
is much closer to ‘‘union’’ than 
‘‘unity’’ in English, since it both 
implies oneness and an organizational 
union, as does its Latin equivalent 
‘“unitas.’? 


2. So, e.g. Brother John Blahoslav’s 


matter-of-fact comment on an early 
treatise preserved: in Acta Unitatis 
Fratrum I: ‘‘Scriptum  hoc...econ- 
tains these things which later on were 
corrected under 3r, Procopius and 
others, such as the high speaking about 
divine correction.’’ Akty Jednoty bra- 
trské I, ed. Jaroslav Bidlo, Brno, 1915, 
p. 387. 


3. ‘*The Agreement’’ of 1495, reprinted 


in Jaroslav Goll’s Cheléicky a Jednota 


1916, p. 210, and Br. Luke’s ‘‘Renova- 
tion’’ in Goll, pp. 198-9, 


. The Brethren established their first 


semi-autonomous community in 1457 
and completed their schism from the 
Roman Utraquist Communion in 1467, 
by establishing their own independent 
ministry that year. 


5. Goll, loc. cit. 
. Vide, e.g., the Brethren’s ‘‘ First Letter 


to Master Rokyecana,’’ where they ex- 
plain that they could not preserve a 
‘“good econscience’’ and be ‘‘estab- 
lished in the hope of salvation’’ with 
him as their priest because he was 
‘‘establishing’’ people who gave no 
evidence of genuine repentance in a 
‘*false hope’’ by not refusing them 
the sacraments. Akty I, pp. 1-3; ef. 
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ibid., pp. 606-7, 202. 

. (ro’-ki-tsa-na and khel’-chits-kee) Simek, 
Fr., ‘‘Uéenf Mistra Jana Rokycany,’’ 
Rozpravy Ceské akademie véd a uméni, 
tiida III, ¢. 77, Praha, 1912, pp. 276, 
279 and 283 and Chelticky’s ‘‘The 
Seven Sacraments,’’ cited in Tumy 
Pfelouéského Spis o puvodu Jednoty, 
ed. Sokol, Praha, 1947, pp. 11-12. 

. ‘A Writing of Br. John Klenovsky,’’ 
1471-72, printed in Pal’mov, Ivan, 
Cheshskie Brat’ya wv svoikh konfes- 
siyakh, vol. I, Praha, 1940, p. 122; 
cf. Akty I, pp. 218, 23, 25-6, 323; II 
p. 20. 

. Akty I, pp. 276, 294, 243 et al. 

. In Moln4r, Amadeo, Ceskobratrska 
vychova pred Komenskym, Praha, 1956, 
pn. 49, 

: vikty I, p. 191; the story is based on 
the apocryphal letter of Clement to 
James. 


2. Ibid., pp. 392-4. 


. Ibid., p. 392. 


14. The very early ‘decree’ marked in the 


collected Dekrety (edited by A. Gindely, 
Praha, 1865), p. 56 as being from the 
1467 schism states that a Brother who 
refuses to heed a summons to present 
himself before the ‘‘Brethren’’ (not 
defined) with regard to an accusation 
raised against him is to be shunned. The 
meaning of the shunning (neobcovat) 
is not spelled out. It seems to refer, 
however, to the same practice which 
is described as the second degree of 
church censure in the Agreement. A 
like ban fell on those Brethren who 
willfully continued to associate with 
the person under such a ban, 


5. The provisions described are found in 


Molnar, p, 49f. 

3. Akty I, p. 472. 

. Ibid., p. 191; cf. ibid., pp. 87, 191, 
221, 227; II pp. 4 and 221; Pal’mov, 
p. 145; Goll, Jaroslav, ‘‘Nékteré pra- 
meny k ndbozenskym déjinam v 15. 
stoleti,’’ ¢4st II, in Véstnik krdlovské 
éeské spolecénosti nauk (abbreviated as 
VESN), 1895, Praha, p. 4. 

. Akty I, pp. 49 and 160, Pal’mov, p. 82. 


9, Pal’mov p. 135; cf. Akty I, pp. 300 


and 272, II, pp. 211-2. 

. In Pal’mov, p. 138, 

. Akty Il, p. 138 and VESN, p. 4. 

. The Glatz Inquisition in 1480, at least, 
, noted that, according to the witness 
of the Brethren interrogated by it, 
Unitas’ priests heard confessions only 
infrequently. The report is contained 
in VKSN; pp. 5-6 refer to the ques- 
tion. The Galtz report is one of the 
very few primary sources on the early 
Brethren written in a language other 
han Czech. 


23. Which was what Jos, Th. Mueller 


understood to have been the case, 


Geschichte der Béhmischen Briider, I, 
Herrnhut, 1922, p. 214. 


. ‘fAll who by faith and love hold to 


the Lord Christ are one body with 
him and...receiving a participation 
in his Spirit through which they are 
made holy... But although they are 
saints, evil remains in their body... 
But because we have the hope that 
God has called us to have a part in 
his grace...we have the hope that 
he will not count and weigh against 
us /this evil/ but, through the grace 
which has been given to us by God the 
Father through Jesus Christ, will de- 
liver us and forgive us. He will not 
let it be to our damnation if we re- 
main in Christ Jesus, firmly intend- 
ing from the heart to walk after the 
flesh... For we believe that God the 
Father fills up all the imperfection with 
the fullness which is in Christ...So 
that he will graciously forgive, at 
the intercession of his dear Son, who 
stands before him with the sacrifice 
which he once offered for the perfec- 
tion of all whom he sanctifies...’’ 
Pal’mov, pp. 143-4 (undated anony- 
mous confession from before 1494). 


. It is thence that the Brethren’s reserve 


toward penances is evidently derived. 
VESN, p, 8: ‘‘Penitentiam tamen nul- 
lam vel parvam iniungunt dicentes: 
‘vade et amplius noli, peceare.’ ’’ 


. From ‘‘Brethren In Anxiety Under 


King George,’’ 1468, Akty I, p. 614. 
Cf. Augustine’s De spiritu et littera, 
cap. V, Opera Omnia, Tomus X, Pars 
prior, (Migne, J. P., Patrologiae cur- 
sus completus, series latina), Paris, 
1841, 


27. Akty I, pp. 440-62; the date of the 


treatise is not established. Bidlo judges 
it to be most probably from 1474. Ibid., 
p. 440, n. 1. 


. In Goll’s Chelcicky a Jednota, pp. 198- 


200. 


29. Akty I, pp. 446-7, 
. Ibid., p. 444. 
. Ibid., p. 451. 
. Ibid., p. 456, The writing cites Hebrews 


10:26-7; 6:4-6 and 10:29 for its 
authority. 


. Without reading modern psychological 


categories into their theology, our term 
‘‘personality.’’ perhaps, nevertheless, 
succeeds in capturing something of what 
the Brethren meant when. they spoke of 
the change from the ‘‘old’’ to the 
‘(new man.’’ 


. Akty I, p. 41. 


The past of these verbs is expressed 
in its perfective aspect; this connotes 
in a Slavie language an action which 
has occurred at a given time and is 
now completed, somewhat like the Greek 
aorist. 
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36. ‘The Brethren in Anxiety,’’ Akty I, 


p- 613, 


37. Akty I, pp. 21 and 613-4, citing I 


John 5:3-5; cf. pp. 85, 102, 313 and 
298. These references point us to five 
different major treatises of the Breth- 
ren from the years 1468-71: ‘‘The 
Fourth Letter to Master Rokycana,’’ 
‘*Brethren In Anxiety,’’ ‘‘Concerning 
Good and Wicked Priests,’’ ‘‘How Men 
Are to Conduct Themselves Toward the 
Roman Church’’ and, finally, ‘‘Con- 
cerning the Holy Church.’’ The refer- 
ence to the last should be quoted to 
show its lack of sophistication: ‘‘It is 
obvious that where faith and love are 
present...man has the power to keep 
the commandments of God, for they 
make it easy and sweet (underlining 
by the writer of the article) for him 
to love God above all things and his 
neighbor as himself. Thus man mightily 
triumphs over this vain world, so that 
he does not love it nor the things which 
are in it.’’ 

.‘*The Fourth Letter to R.’’ states 
that it belongs to the very substance 
of salvation for the messengers of God 
to live without mortal sin. Akty I, p. 
53. In another context, our letter re- 
lates, and that as a simple fact, that 
Unitas’ bishop Matthias had never be- 
come guilty of a mortal sin. [bid., pp. 
31 and 53. 


oo ‘*Fourth Letter,’’? Akty I, p. 21, and 


‘‘How Men Are To Conduct Them- 
selves Toward...,’’ ibid., pp. 313, 336- 
7 and 385. These are the passages 
which Br. John Blahoslav referred to 
as ‘‘high-speaking,’’ ibid., p. 387; cf. 
also ‘‘Treatise Concerning the Holy 
Church,’’ ibid., p. 229. 

. Ibid., pp. 458 and 445. 

. Ibid., p. 458. The sins are forgiven 
when the faithful are contrite and 
acknowledge themselves guilty in the 
presence of Christ and his ‘‘ambassa- 
dors,’’ keep themselves from evil and 


are diligent in good deeds. 


2. Ibid., pp. 458-60, 


. Cheléicky, Peter, Mendi spisy, ed., 
Kardsek, Praha, 1892, pp. 14; 94-7; 
120; 37; 48; 57-8; 89. 

. Ibid., p. 96. 

. Akty I, pp. 456-8. 

3. Ibid., p. 472. 

. Ibid., pp. 391-2, from where also the 
following will be drawn. 

. The Brethren’s text of this Matthean 
passage is: ‘‘If your brother sins (not 
‘‘sins against you’’), correct him 
(discipline or admonish — potresci).’’ 
. Cf. the ‘‘Brethren In Anxiety,’’ to 
which we referred above as_ be 
longing to the ‘‘perfectionistic’’ writ- 
ings, which explains that God, taking 
into consideration the Christians’ re- 
maining in the ‘‘flesh’’ while they are 
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on earth, does not weigh against the 
faithful ‘‘ordinary sins,’’ sins which 
oceur in spite of their will and inten- 
tion (underlined by us). Akty I, p. 617. 


50. The Old and New Testament in Czech 


are called the Old and New Law— 
Zdkon. 


- Goll, pp. 209-10, 

2. Ibid., p. 199. 

. Ibid., p. 200f. 

4, What follows is a paraphrase of Br. 


Luke’s report in Goll, pp. 200-1. 


. Goll, p. 201. 
56. Goll, p. 169; Akty II, Preface p. 68 


and text p. 189n.; Mueller, p. 247. 


. The letter is preserved in Acta Unitatis 


Fratrum V. Procopius explains in it 
that it is impossible to do justice to 
God’s commandments, because they are 
so many and so complex, However, God 
will accept our ‘‘good will’’ instead. 
Goll, p. 169n. 


3. Vide, e.g., Br. John Krasonicky’s ac- 


count of the struggle reprinted in 
Molnar, p. 88, 


. Goll, p. 201, 

. Akty II, pp. 180-197, 

. Ibid., Preface p. 68n and text p. 189n. 
i2. The ‘‘Writing’’ is printed in Pal’mov, 


as document No, 5. The text in ques- 
tion is on pp. 117-8 and 120-1. 


i3. The ‘‘Reply’’ omits two sections from 


the text on which it draws, the sec- 
tions not dealing with the principle of 
‘good will’’ which the ‘‘Reply’’ is 
here attempting to communicate. Its 
first omission cuts out the following 
sentence from  Klenovsky’s text: 
‘‘Therefore, to stand by the power of 
faith, to govern oneself by the wisdom 
of God, and to have the love of the 
h. Spirit in one’s heart is necessary 
to salvation, and he who does not have 
a part in it cannot be saved.’’ (Pal’mov, 
p- 117, lines 44-46). The writers of 
the ‘‘Reply’’ must have considered 
this sentence as undermining the very 
principle which the treatise was trying 
to expose. The next omission begins 
with line 18 of p. 118 in Pal’mov; 
the section contains lengthy quotations 
from the ‘‘doctors’’ — Richard, Chrys- 
ostom, Jerome, Augustine and Bernard 
—showing the importance of the will, 
and also a brief excursus on the sacra- 
ments and the officials of the Church. 
The ‘‘Reply’’ then resumes its quota- 
tion of Klenovsky’s text, beginning 
with line 27 of p. 120 in Pal’mov. 


34. The passages are from Pal’mov, p. 


117 and Akty II, p. 188, respectively. 
The underlining in our quotation in- 
dicates the forms affected by the change 
from the singular to the plural. 


5. Mueller, pp. 234-6. Mueller sees this 


expressed both in the ‘‘Writing’’ and 
in the 1471-2 confession ‘‘In the Name 
of Our Lord’’ (Pal’mov, pp. 91-113), 
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which he attributes to Klenovsky on 
the basis of its many affinities with 
the ‘‘Writing.’’ The confession is suf- 
ficiently ambiguous in its treatment of 
the ‘‘ecorrected will’’ (Pal’mov, pp. 
94-95) to lend itself to either in- 
terpretation. Goll saw in it, however, 
an unconscious anticipation of the prin- 
ciple which finally won out in the 
1490’s, He, in contrast to Mueller, 
read the ‘‘Writing’’ also in this light 
(p. 233). Unfortunately, Goll did not 
deal with the ‘‘Reply’’ and thus did 
not tackle the problem of the identity 
of the good-will passages in the ‘‘ Writ- 
ing’’ and the ‘‘Reply.’’ Nor did he 
remark on the striking closeness in 
thought and in language between the 
solution described in Luke’s ‘‘ Renova- 
tion’’ and our passage in the ‘‘ Writ- 
ing.’? 

. The past participle h:re is in its per- 
fective aspect, connoting a completed 
action. 

. Pal’mov, pp. 117-8. 

. The verb ‘‘correct’’ is here in its im- 
perfective aspect, connoting a prolonged 
process and repetition: it does not 
envisage the end of the process. 

. Pal’mov, pp. 120-1; it is this second 
passage that shows such a striking 
similarity, in thought and in language, 
to the solution of the unnamed ‘‘ Broth- 
er’’ in Luke’s history. Mueller seems 
to have read the previous passage in 
isolation from this latter one and hence 
eould of course see in it only Br. 
Gregory’s spirit. Why he passed over 
the latter remains unexplainable. 
Infortunately, we know very little 
about him from the period preceding 
Unitas’ inner difficulties. By 1490 we 
see him as the official spokesman of 
Unitas’ governing Council, which was 
headed by Br. Matthias. (Br. John 
Krasonicky’s ‘‘Concerning the Learn- 
ed,’’ in Moln4r, p. 89.) 

. Goll shows him as the leader of the 
revolutionary party. He was apparently 
not interested in attaining overt power; 
he worked through others. On the role 
played by Klenovsky, see Goll, pp. 
177 and 232-4. K. managed to be ab- 
sent from important meetings at which 
his presence was not considered by 


him advantageous to his cause. Vide 
Goll, pp. 203, 177 and 234. Luke’s 
‘¢Renovation’’ shows him as a strate- 
gist who knew how to attain the revolu- 
tionary aims of his party without ap- 
pearing to be imposing his will on 
anyone. Goll, p. 203; cf. Krasonicky, 
in Moln4r, pp. 89-90. 


72, We have an interesting witness of 


Unitas’ bishop Matthias and of the 
leaders of the conservative wing on 
how great his influence was over the 
weak Br. Matthias himself. The fol- 
lowing is from the ‘‘Report of the 
Minor Party’’ in Acta IV (printed 
in Goll, p. 234): ‘‘Brother Matthias, 
you... wrote that you have often heard 
them (the leaders of the innovating 
party) mock the first teaching and 
first interpretation (i.e., the official 
teaching under Br. Gregory) ...and 
that you have often opposed the new 
agreement (the 1495 Agreement of 
Rychnov, apparently). But you have 
been hedged around by Klenovsky 
(underlining by us) as if by a wall, 
and you have been pushed in as if by 
stones by much speaking and arguing 
... Br. Matthias, as you yourself have 
written...’’ 


3. The Agreement of 1495 itself does 


not, interestingly enough, allude to the 
principle. But vide, e.g., the ‘‘decree’’ 
from 1498 commenting on the teachings 
of Br, Gregory and explaining to what 
extent they still may be considered 
useful. Dekrety Jednoty bratrské, ed. 
Gindely, p. 86; cf. ibid., pp. 79-80. 


74. The Unitas was formally founded in 


1467 and Klenovsky’s ‘‘ Writing’’ dates 
from 1471-2. 


5. Jaroslav Goll’s recognition that the 


thought in K.’s ‘‘ Writing’’ anticipated 
the thought which was to win out in 
the Unitas at the end of the century 
seems to be the one exception. Klenov- 
sky and his readers might have origi- 
nally not even been aware of the 
‘‘Writing’s’’ not conforming to an 
‘‘official teaching’’ on the part of the 
Unitas, He certainly did not compose 
it to serve as a controversial piece of 
material among the Brethren. 


The ‘‘Reply,’’ Akty II, p. 187. 





REDUCTION OF EPISCOPACY AS A MEANS TO UNITY 
IN ENGLAND, 1640-1662 


James C. SPALDING, State University of Iowa and 
Maynarp F. Brass, Shepherd College 


In his inaugural address at the Union Theological Seminary, 
Robert T. Handy called attention to the present possibility of reex- 
amining the whole course of church history from unitive perspectives. 
Handy pointed out that “the church historian in an ecumenical era 
can with particular profit devote special attention to the unitive hopes, 
dreams, and actions of the past.’” 


On this basis alone the middle period of the seventeenth century 
in England presents a particularly fruitful area for reexamination. 
Within the turmoil of the time there were men with the ecumenical 
vision whose hopes, dreams, and actions merit our careful considera- 
tion. 

Many men of the period under consideration supported what 


Archbishop James Ussher called reduction’ of episcopacy,” as an ad- 
ministrative base for a comprehensive national church in England, 


with positive relations toward the reformed churches of other nations.* 
Such a mediating proposal did not gain the day. The emergence of 
a non-comprehensive Church of England together with a number of 
nonconforming groups at the end of the period is a sign of the fail- 
ure of their hopes. Such hopes are being revived today. 


Those who sought to reconcile divided parties during the seven- 
teenth century were often regarded as mere temporizers without con- 
viction in that “contentious, dividing Age.” “Vicar of Bray,” “Am- 
bidexter Divine,” and “Time-serving Proteus” are examples of the 
rich language used against moderates.* Though passions have sub- 
sided, these men have not fared much better since. So much of ec- 
clesiastical history has been written with interests and concerns of 
particular denominations in mind, that men who left no denomina- 
tional heritage are ignored. 


The Long Parliament in 1640-1641 


A letter written from London to the Presbytery of Irvine by 
Robert Baillie, an official (hence presbyterial-minded) commissioner 
from the Scottish government, described the situation faced by the 
Long Parliament late in December, 1640. 


414 
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The City’s petition for the rooting out of Episcopacie, at which are 

above fifteen thousand hands, . . . it will be ansuered in tyme . . . Yow 

see what libertie is here, when such books dare bear the name of the 

author, printer, and seller... A short petition is formed by all the weell 

affected clergie for the overthrow of Episcopacie; . . . It is now post- 

ing through the land for hands to make it stark; against it can come back 

it will be a fortnight... The Primate of Ireland, and a great faction 

with him, will be for a limited good and James Mitchell’s calked Epis- 

copacie; but since, to this day, not one of these men hes had so much 

grace as to open their mouth against any of the Canterburian abomina- 

tions, which all the world here cryes out upon, I trust they cannot thryve 

in any of their designs.® 

In this letter it is significant that Baillie, who is so enthusiastic 
about the large numbers of the signers of the anti-episcopal petitions, 
should speak of those who are of the same mind as James Ussher, the 
Primate of Ireland, as a “great faction.” Highly confident of the 
overthrow of prelatical episcopacy, he saw a possible roadblock to 
his hopes for radical reform in the moderates who were working for 


limitation rather than abolishment of episcopacy.° 


It had been determined early in the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment in November, 1640 that reform of the organizational structure 
of the Church of England was to take place. The two petitions to 
which Baillie referred were intended to support Parliament in the di- 
rection of radical reform. 

The City’s petition is better known as the “Root and Branch’ 
petition. It maintained that 

the government of Archbishops, and Lordbishops, Deans, and Arch- 


deacons, etc. with their courts and ministrations in them, hath proved 
prejudiciall and very dangerous both to the Church and Common- 


wealth. . .7 
It encouraged the Parliament therefore to see to it 
that the said government, with all its dependances, rootes and branches 
may be abolished, and all lawes in their behalfe made voyd, and the gov- 
ernment according to Gods word, may be rightly placed among us. . .* 
There is a comparison to be made here with the “Etcetera Oath.” 
Canon VI of the seventeen canons adopted by the Convocation un- 
der Archbishop William Laud earlier in the year 1640 enjoined an 
oath to be taken before November 2, 1640 by all clergymen. It in- 
cluded the statement that the person taking the oath would never give 


his 


consent to alter the government of this Church by Archbishops, Bishops, 
Deans and Archdeacons, etc., as it now stands established, and as by right 
it ought to stand.® 

It was the “etc.” in this oath that became a bone of contention. 


The authors of the Root and Branch petition had this phrase 


from the “Etcetera Oath” in mind, but they modified “Bishops” to 
read “Lordbishops.” However strongly they might inveigh against 
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prelacy,’” even the most radical Puritan reformer had to admit the 


biblical basis for the term “‘bishop.” 

Baillie’s reference to the second petition formed by the “weel 
affected clergie’” was to the one better known as the ‘Ministers’ Re- 
monstrance.” Milder in tone than the Root and Branch petition, it 
asked for the removal of bishops from Parliament, removal of clergy 
from secular offices, admission of the body of the clergy to share in 
ordination and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and‘the revision of the of- 
fices and revenues of deans and chapters.” 

These two petitions were taken into consideration by the House 
of Commons on February 8, 1641. Although a case for the “high” 
episcopal position had been presented by this time in Bishop Joseph 
Hall’s Humble Remonstrance to the High Court of Parliament,” the 
practical political issue to be faced was a choice between a more or a 
less radical revision of the government of the church. 

Although those who would have been for a less radical revision 
of the church were not formed into a party, they were seen as a great 
threat to those who supported the two petitions. Three of the Scot- 
tish commissioners, Alexander Henderson, George Gillespie, and 
Robert Baillie, saw fit to publish separately at this time treatises warn- 


ing of the unlawfulness, danger, and inexpediency of even the most 
moderate limited episcopacy.” 

In the debate in the House of Commons the moderates were led 
by Lord Digby and Lord Falkland. In Digby’s words they propos- 
ed an “Episcopacy so ordered, reduced, and limited, as I suppose it 


may be by firm and solid Boundaries.’ 


In a compromise move they sought to have the Root and Branch 
petition set aside and only the Ministers’ Remonstrance with its mild- 
er tone to be considered. By a narrow vote, both petitions were recom- 
mended for study to a committee on religion. This committee met 
three days a week and brought in a report on March 9 advocating that 
reform be considered in the direction of excluding the clergy in gen- 
eral from state offices and employments, limiting the power of bish- 
ops in the church itself, and reducing revenues of certain ecclesiastical 
foundations in order to apply these revenues to the state.’ 

While this committee was meeting, a comparable committee was 
appointed by the House of Lords on March 1 with Bishop John Wil- 
liams of Lincoln as chairman. This committee met daily at first in 
the Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster Abbey, and a number of 
learned clergy were summoned representing various positions. By 
way of contrast Bishop Joseph Hall was there as well as three of 
those who were soon to respond to his Humble Remonstrance with 
the Smectymnuus pamphlet, Stephen Marshall, Edmund Calamy, and 
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Thomas Young. Archbishop Ussher was there as well as William 
Twisse who was later prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines. This list is by no means exhaustive, but it indicates the 
variety.”® 

The position of Bishop Williams was somewhat ambiguous in 
this matter. He had great sympathy for the Puritan position on the 
one hand, but he believed that the clergy had a lawful place in secular 
government on the other.” 


Williams’ attitude meant that those in Parliament who were will- 
ing to modify and yet retain episcopal government were divided into 
two camps. There were those who, like Lord Falkland, were deter- 
mined to have the bishops excluded from the House of Lords and 
those who, like Williams, wanted bishops to have a role in secular 
government. 

It was to Bishop Williams’ Committee that Archbishop Ussher 
submitted his plan for a reduction of the episcopacy on March 12, 
1641. It was evidently submitted with several copies in manuscript 
form. No authorized publication was made at this time. Ussher’s 
plan called for a system of graduated church courts beginning with 
a weekly parish court corresponding roughly to a kirk session but 
without lay elders; monthly district courts presided over by a suf- 
fragan for the district and composed of the assembled rectors or in- 
cumbents from each parish in the district; diocesan synods meeting 
once or twice a year consisting of the suffragans and clergy repre- 
senting each district and presided over by a bishop; provincial synods 
every third year consisting of bishops, suffragans, and elected parish 
ministers under the presidency of that province; and if the two pro- 
vincial synods should be meeting at the time of Parliament they might 
coalesce into a general assembly for the ultimate regulation of church 
affairs. There was an obvious parallel between this form of episcopal 
government and the presbyterial government of the Church of Scot- 
land in 1640. This was drawn to the attention of the committee. There 
were, however, no elders from the laity as in the Church of Scotland, 
and the moderators were to be permanent. Important questions as 
to veto powers in matters of ordination and administration were left 
open. Those who offered this proposal for a “reduced episcopacy” 
as a means to unity differed in their opinions on such questions.”® 


Ussher’s proposals were presented as an attempt to get back to 
“the Synodical Government received in the Ancient Church.” A num- 
ber of pamphlets were brought out to defend such a position. There 
was published toward the end of May The Judgement of Doctor Rain- 
oldes Touching the Originall of Episcopacy, More Largely Confirm- 
ed out of Antiquity. In this pamphlet the position was defended that, 
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in the early church meetings, elders chose one among their numbers 
to be president of the company, as a moderator of this meeting. To 
this president the term bishop had gradually come to be appropriated.” 

A type of argument other than that from antiquity was contain- 
ed in a brief tract of John Dury describing the forms of government 
in other reformed churches. Dury pointed out that in Sweden there 
was a limited episcopacy together with bishops sitting in Parliament; 
in Denmark and Germany superintendents-for-life presiding in con- 
sistories; and something resembling this in Holland, Geneva, France, 
Transylvania, Polonia, and Bohemia. Only in Scotland, and there on- 
ly since 1638, had there been an absolute parity of presbyters.” 

While the Williams’ Committee of the House of Lords was still 
meeting, a Bishops’ Exclusion Bill was passed by the House of Com- 
mons on May 1, 1641. It was sent up to the House of Lords where 
it was defeated. The bishops were thereby enabled to remain in the 
House of Lords for a time. 

Toward the end of May, Sir Henry Vane the younger, Oliver 
Cromwell, and Sir Arthur Haselrig joined in handing to Sir Edward 
Dering a Root and Branch bill for the utter abolishing of ‘“Arch- 
bishops, bishops, their chancellors and commissaries, deans, deans and 
chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries, chanters, canons, and all other 
their under officers." Dering originally moved the bill but later 
maintained that he had read the contents for the first time as he pre- 
sented it to Parliament. On June 21, he was critical of this bill and 
he advocated instead a limited episcopacy. The bill was right, ac- 
cording to Dering, in taking away the present episcopacy, i.e. prel- 
acy, but wrong if there were not substituted the primitive genuine 
episcopacy. He proposed a clerical presbytery with a permanent 
moderator or bishop as the basic authority over the local congrega- 
tion. He said, 

In strict and plain English, I am for abolishing of our present Epis- 

copacy, both dioceses and diocesans, as now they are. But I am withal, 

at the same time, for the restoration of the pure primitive Episcopal 

Presidency.*? 

The Root and Branch bill itself came to be dropped at this time by its 
proposers. 

On July 1, Bishop Williams submitted to the House of Lords 
his own draft proposal for the regulating of bishops and their jur- 
isdiction.* Although this proposal would have limited the power of 
bishops by placing them entirely under the authority of Parliament, 
in relation to the other clergy the bishops were to have greater power 
than in Ussher’s plan. Bishops were to be allowed to remain in the 
House of Lords. Williams was able to get nowhere with this. A Sec- 
ond Bishops’ Exclusion Bill was introduced on October 21, and once 
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again it passed the House of Commons. It was read in the House of 
Lords but laid aside.” 

Toward the end of December the bishops attending the House of 
Lords found it increasingly difficult and at times impossible to get 
into Parliament because of street mobs. On December 30, Bishop 
Williams and eleven others entered a formal protest against all laws, 
orders, and votes taken since their forced absence from the House of 
Lords on December 27. This protest was regarded as insolence on 
their part by the rest of Parliament. The twelve bishops were then 
impeached and committed for a time to the Tower. The House of 
Lords then considered again the Bishops’ Bill, only this time with 
favor. On February 14, 1642 the king gave his assent to it so that 
now bishops were definitely excluded from Parliament.” 

As we have stated before, members of Parliament who would 
limit but yet retain the episcopacy could have been divided into two 
camps: those, including Bishop Williams, who believed that the bish- 
ops should be in Parliament and those who believed that they should 
be out of secular office. The Bishops’ Exclusion Bill’s success meant 
that many of the former group which had been at odds with Laud 
were now drawn into an alliance with the Laudians who desired, at 
most, minimal reform. 


The Westminster Assembly of Divines 


Decisions regarding church government, as far as Parliament 
was concerned, were now to be lodged in a synod which was to pro- 
pose to the Parliament such reform as it deemed necessary. The Grand 
Remonstrance, passed in the House of Commons by only eleven votes 
on November 22, 1641, called for 

a General Synod of the most grave, pious, learned, and judicious Divines 
of this Island, assisted by some from foreign parts professing the same 
Religion with us, who may consider of all things necessary for the peace 
and good government of the Church, and represent the results of their 
consultations to Parliament, to be there allowed and confirmed, and re- 
ceive the stamp of authority, thereby to find passage and obedience 
throughout the kingdom.”® 

Accordingly, the House of Commons took action in April, 1642 
and drew up a list of 102 divines, the rule being that the knights and 
burgesses of each English county should name to the house two di- 
vines, and those of each Welsh county one divine. On May 9, 1642 
a bill was introduced calling for an “Assembly of godly and learned 
Divines to be consulted with by the Parliament for the settling of the 


Government and Liturgy of the Church...” 


The bill passed both houses on June 1. It needed only the king’s 
signature. This was on the very eve of war, and the king’s assent 
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was not to be obtained. Lack of the king’s signature meant that Arch- 
bishop Ussher and probably as many as twenty others, who were ap- 
pointed to the Assembly, never were to attend out of loyalty to the king. 
Therefore, when the Westminster Assembly of Divines finally met, 
not only the Laudians, but also most of those who would have sup- 
ported a moderate or reduced episcopacy, were not represented. 


During the following year, there were several attempts to have 
Parliament call the divines together, with or without the king’s con- 
sent. Passage of the Act for the Abolition of Episcopacy on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1643, made some sort of synod imperative. On June 12, 
1643, an ordinance passed the two houses calling for the Assembly. 
On June 22, 1643, a royal proclamation from Oxford forbade the 
Assembly, but in spite of this the Assembly opened on July 1, 1643. 

By the time of meeting, the number of divines was 119, and to 
these were added ten lay representatives from the House of Lords 
and twenty from the House of Commons. 


Three bishops were on the proposed list for the Westminster 
Assembly: Ussher, Bishop Ralph Brownrigge, who had succeeded 
Joseph Hall at Exeter, and Bishop Thomas Westfield of Bristol. The 
third of these possibly attended at first. Brownrigge excused himself 
on the ground of other pressing duties. Ussher respected the king’s 
proclamation forbidding the Assembly. Others, of episcopal persua- 
sion, who absented themselves were John Hacket, Henry Ham- 
mond, Richard Holdsworth, George Morley, William Nicolson, Robert 
Sanderson, and Samuel Ward. One who attended at first, but who 
was soon ejected for writing reports on the Assembly to Ussher, was 
Daniel Featley, rector of Lambeth.” 

As a result of the absence of these men, the episcopal cause was 
hardly presented during the Westminster Assembly, although it can 
be determined from the records of the proceedings that a number 
worked for something on the order of a reduced episcopacy. William 
Twisse, the prolocutor, Cornelius Burgess, Thomas Gataker, William 
Gouge, Herbert Palmer, and Thomas Temple appear to have been of 
this persuasion. Their position and role in the Assembly require 
further study. There may have been others who would have support- 
ed a reduced episcopacy.” 

The taking of the Solemn League and Covenant, by the Parlia- 
ment and the Assembly in September, 1643, headed the Assembly in 
the direction of Scottish presbyterianism. Yet even then it was pos- 
sible to interpret the covenant as being against prelacy, but not against 
episcopacy. Both Richard Baxter and John Gauden insisted later 
that a parenthesis, defining prelacy in terms of the preamble of the 
original ordinance calling for the Assembly, was yielded to by the 
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Scots before the English divines would take the covenant. Baxter 
maintained that many subscribed only after it was explained to the 
House of Lords that the covenant was not against the episcopacy in 
a reduced form. It is quite certain that Thomas Case interpreted the 
covenant in this way in a London sermon, September 30, 1643.*° 


An anonymous pamphlet, dated September 12, 1644 and ascribed 
to Bishop Joseph Hall but which is signed ‘‘Lover of Peace and 
Truth,” was sent to the prolocutor of the Assembly, William Twisse. 
The author of this pamphlet insisted that the covenant had been in- 
terpreted by some of the divines in their sermons as not abjuring and 
disclaiming the episcopacy, as such. Therefore, he urged that the 
divines should use more care in distributing for foreign consumption 
the Latin translation of the covenant, a phrase of which read “tyran- 
nicum regimen episcoporum.” He believed that they should make it 
clear that this referred only to the “tyrannical government of prel- 
ates” and did not abjure episcopal “fatherly and brotherly pre-emi- 
nence.” The author then went on to suggest a modest reformation of 
episcopal government in the direction of Scottish presbyterial prac- 
tice, so that the same ends might be obtained as in the Church of Scot- 
land, while still retaining the forms of English episcopacy. In this 
plan the bishops would have acted in concurrence with a presbytery. 
Whoever wrote this pamphlet either had perused Archbishop Ussh- 
er’s proposal for a reduced episcopacy along with the marginal notes 
paralleling this plan with the government of the Church of Scotland 
or else he had come to similar conclusions independently.” 

Such a proposal evidently never got out on the floor of the As- 
sembly for a debate. The Dissenting Brethren forced the real de- 
bate, concerning the form of church government to be between the 
presbyterial and independent positions, during the years 1644 and 
1645. However, during that debate this word from an Independent 
is significant. 

Let the rigid Presbyterians in the Assembly but answer me this Ques- 

tion, whether two parts at least in three of all the Ministers in this king- 


dome be not for a moderated Episcopacy and the Common Prayer 
Book? If ever it come to a National Assembly, differences must be end- 


ed by a major vote.** 
This kind of assembly was never to occur even though it was often 
spoken of in working toward a solution to the church question. |. 


Beginning January 31, 1645 at Uxbridge, negotiations were held 
for three weeks between Parliamentary and Royalist representatives. 
The Parliamentary commissioners were to seek to obtain the king’s 
acceptance of the covenant and his assent to the establishment of 
presbyterial government. We have records of the discussion from 
the Scottish commissioner Alexander Henderson presenting a case 
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for presbyterial government and Henry Ferne from Oxford support- 
ing episcopacy. Ferne’s published statement stood firmly for epis- 
copal government, but at the same time it followed Joseph Hall’s (?) 
letter to the prolocutor as well as the marginal notes in Ussher’s pro- 
posal. Conceding nothing to presbytery, Ferne showed how there 
were parallels in episcopal government on the parish, diocesan, pro- 
vincial, and national levels to the government of the Church of Scot- 
land. The same disciplinary ends could therefore be obtained with- 
out changing over to presbyterianism.* 

The Oxford clergy, presumably including Ussher, were consult- 
ed by Charles’ commissioners during these discussions as to the limits 
of concessions which might be made. A paper was returned on Feb- 
ruary 13 which proposed (1) toleration of both Presbyterians and In- 
dependents, (2) that the bishop exercise no act of jurisdiction or 
ordination without the counsel of the presbyters (dean, chapter, 
and other clergy) “if it be thought fitt,” (3) that the bishop reside 
in his diocese ‘except he be commanded to attend his Majesty,” (4) 
that there be “no pluralities,” (5) that the presbytery have a negative 
vote in all acts of jurisdiction and ordination, (6) and that the bish- 
ops have veto power over presbytery “in acts of ordination and in acts 
of jurisdiction having to do with schism and false doctrine.’ It 
certainly looks as though the hand of Ussher were in these proposals. 
Since he lived in Oxford at the time, he could easily have had some- 
thing to do with them. 

No settlement was reached at Uxbridge, but church government 
sporadically continued to be discussed by Parliament and the king. 
Beginning in 1646, when Charles was in “protective custody” of the 
Scots, negotiations proceeded in terms of the Propositions of New- 
castle which proved to be, however, too much like Parliament’s Ux- 
bridge demands to be accepted by the king.*° 

Charles, ever more hard pressed for concessions to presbyte- 
rianism, late in 1647 entered into the secret “Engagement” with the 
Scots, and agreed to confirm the Solemn League and Covenant (pro- 
vided it be optional and not obligatory upon all persons). He reaffirm- 
ed concessions to Parliament he had been willing to make earlier in 
the year. He agreed to approve the Directory for Worship, the As- 
sembly of Divines, and to allow presbyterial government: for three 
years. He was to nominate twenty divines to be added to the As- 
sembly, which group along with certain Scots, himself, and Parlia- 
ment was to settle on the church government most agreeable to the 
Word of God. This “Engagement” led to the Second Civil War in 
which the Scottish Royalist military endeavors were quelled by Crom- 
well at Preston in August, 1648. 
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Even with the war that spring and summer, Parliament had pro- 
ceeded toward renewing negotiations with Charles. The result was - 
the treaty negotiation at Newport on the Isle of Wight from Septem- 
ber through November, 1648. The nub of the discussion was the issue 
of church government. Charles proposed essentially the same terms 
he had accepted in the Engagement, except with regard to the Cove- 
nant which he felt he could not sign in good conscience. Moreover, he 
did not conceive it proper or useful to be insisted upon at that time. 

Parliament insisted, in response, upon the utter abolition of all 
vestiges of episcopal government, not just a “trial attempt” of three 
years presbyterial government. Charles was not about to do this, 
no matter how trying his circumstances. He maintained that his pro- 
posal, especially in the discussions which were to be directed toward 
the settling of the church question, would allow for a settlement on 
the basis of primitive episcopacy.” 

He stood firm on his suggestion that this apostolic form (for 
so it was to him) should be agreeable to all. Toward the end of the 
negotiations, he requested the counsel of Ussher, Ferne, and other 
episcopalian divines to aid him in speaking in this theological atmo- 
sphere, but not even with their suggestions did terms any more ac- 
ceptable to Parliament come forth. The Treaty collapsed, and in 
quick succession followed “Pride’s Purge” of Parliament and the 
trial and death of the king. 

Richard Baxter later recorded that Ussher told him of offering 
to the king at the Isle of Wight his Reduction of Episcopacie as a 
means of peace and that Charles accepted the reduction at this time.*” 
There is even an indication to the effect that Sir Henry Vane, the 
younger, was promoting the idea with Cromwell as a basis for un- 
derstanding with the king. It was much too late for this.** 

Baxter made an apt comment on his story of the king accepting 
reduced episcopacy at this late date: “As he would not when others 
would, so others would not when he would.’ 


The Commonwealth 

For several years after the execution of Charles I, there was lit- 
tle public effort in the direction of a reduced episcopacy.” However, 
in the year 1652 men who were inclined to this position renewed their 
efforts to achieve a positive settlement to the church problem. 

The pastor of Kidderminster, Richard Baxter, wrote to John 
Dury on May 7, 1652 suggesting a conference to include four or five 
representatives each of the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Independent, and 
Erastian parties. Later, in November, he wrote again implementing 
his suggestions for such a conference. He believed that there could 
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be a church union developed which could easily accommodate Armin- 
ians and Baptists. He was not sure about Seekers because of their 
attitude toward the authority of scripture. As for the Papists, he 
believed that there should be no consultation with them “till we are 
united among ourselves; and then for my part | think such an attempt 
to be pious and laudable.” At such a time, there might be an inter- 
national council initiated by the “Sovreign Power.’ 


An unofficial conference did take place on April 2, 1654 “at 
Blackfryers” but with only five Presbyterians and five Independents 
in attendance. Little came of this and other such conversations of the 
1650's attempting to solve the problem of the national church. 


At the same time on the local level, Baxter worked toward the 
possibility of church union in the voluntary Worcestershire Associa- 
tion projected in 1652. Although he later claimed that he always sup- 
ported the idea of a reduced episcopacy, Baxter settled at the time for 
the Association, not as what might be desirable but as the best obtain- 
able. He did come out in favor of a plan for the reduced episcopacy 
at one of the regular meetings of the Association.” 


In 1653 John Gauden published his Hieraspistes, a Defence by 
Way of Apology for the Ministry and Ministers of the Church of 


England. He advocated a government resembling the reduced epis- 
copacy. Gauden maintained that he had been taught 


to esteem the ancient and Catholick Government of Godly Bishops, as 

Moderators and Presidents among the Presbyters in any Diocese or Pre- 

cincts, ir its just measure and constitution . . . I confess after the example 

of the best times and judgment of the most learned in all Churches, I 

alwayes wished for moderation an all sides, that a Primitive Episcopacy 

(which imported the authority of one grave and worthy person, chosen 

by consent, and assisted by the presence, Counsel, and suffrages of many 

Presbyters) might have been restored or preserved in this Church. And 

this not out of any factious design, but for those weighty reasons which 

prevail with me.** 

Through Gauden and Baxter the reduced episcopacy began to 
be discussed again. Baxter met with Archbishop Ussher in London 
during the last year of the Primate’s life. They discussed the pro- 
posal for a reduced episcopacy. Ussher told Baxter of his lack of suc- 
cess in urging this upon King Charles I so long as the king still had 
power. However, Ussher felt that the proposals still had merit and 
that they might suffice as a basis for unity at least among moderate 
men.“ 

On September 15, 1656 Baxter answered a letter from Sir Ed 
ward Harley who had asked him for “directions how to move in this 
ensuing Parliament for the service of the distressed Church.” Crom- 
well did not permit Harley (among others) to take his seat, and this 
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kept Harley from implementing anything that Baxter proposed. In 
his letter of reply, Baxter recommended first of all what had already 
been done in the Worcestershire Association as an example for the 
rest of the nation. Then he went on to advocate Ussher’s reduction 
of the episcopacy. 

And yet somewhat more may be done for a closure, and the contenting 

of all parties, if you would forward it, than any of these have thought 

meet yet to publish. I made an attempt with Bishop Usher, not two 

years ago: and he and I agreed in half an hour: the terms I could tell 

you in a few words; and, I believe that Presbyterian and Congregational 

men may yield to them, without changing their judgements in anything 

that hitherto they have professed to take as necessary.*® 

The year 1656 saw the publication of two editions of Ussher’s 
The Reduction of the Episcopacie unto the Form of Synodical Govern- 
ment Received in the Ancient Church, and John Gauden was recom- 
mending the proposal as relevant in a letter to Nicholas Bernard late 
in that year. ; 


I doe not despaire of beating our swords into plowshares, since I find the 
animositys and distances of the episcopal and presbyterian partys much 
abated, who having little advanced their private and publique interests by 
their scufflings about government and discipline, begin now to see, that 
their joynt concernment as to the honor and succession of their minis- 
teriall function depends much upon their fraternall harmony and union, .. . 


You know well it is noe hard matter to find out the primitive paterne as 

to church order, which the incomparably learned and pious lord primate 

both described and proposed sometime in his papers, which you impart- 

ed to mee. I presume that yf that good old way as to the mayne were fol- 

lowed, few would desire to wander from it, when they saw nothing of 

vanity, pride, pomp or tyranny in it.*¢ 

In the year 1659, both Baxter and Gauden were responsible for 
publications in support of a reduced episcopacy. In Baxter’s case it 
was the publication of his Five Disputations of Church Government 
and Worship. In the third of these disputations Baxter proposed an 
association of pastors in a given market area who would choose their 
own president or bishop. He suggested that the magistrate should 
be consulted to concur in this selection. For the pastors, the bishop 
would then serve as the moderator of their synod. For the magistrate, 
the bishop would serve as a visitor in the churches of the area to ex-~ 
hort them to their duty. He believed that such a bishop should hold 
office for life, and that he should have diocesan, provincial, and na- 
tional counterparts. Baxter was sure that this sort of proposal would 
win the support of many in the Episcopal party, the Presbyterian 
party, the Erastian party, and even some from the Congregational 
party.” 

In his sermon, Kakourgoi, the Right Method of Healing the 
Hurts of a Nation, preached in February, 1659 and published later that 
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year, John Gauden proposed a national assembly of able ministers who 
would work toward realizing the basic concerns of the different parties 


in a moderate episcopal government. 

Between the Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Independent parties, much of 
the acidness and sharpness of the humor would be allayed if this Poltice 
of charitable censure and interpretation were applyed on all sides that 
the first did but aim to maintaine the order and eminency of presiden- 
tial Episcopacy, which was so universal, so ancient, so primitive, so 
apostolical, and so prosperous in the Church of Christ; the second design- 
ed onely to bring Episcopacv to such a paternal temperament with Pres- 
bytery, that the whole Clergie of a Diocess, and the concerns of Religion, 
might not be exposed to one mans sole jurisdiction without the such 
joynt counsel, consent and assistance of Ministers, as is safest for Bishops, 
Presbyters, and People: the third of Independents or Congregationists, 
which seemed to stickle for the interests of people in religious transac- 
tions where their souls are so much concerned, what Minister they have, 
and how both he and others of their congregation behave themselves, 
either to the edification and comfort, or scandal and grief of that part or 
members of the Church with which they actually congregate and com- 
municate.*® 


The Restoration 


At the time of the Restoration in 1660, the proposal for a reduc- 
ed episcopacy again held some promise as a basis for unity within the 


Church of England. It had been the active support of Presbyterians 
that had made the Restoration possible in the first place, and although 
Charles II had assured representative Presbyterians meeting with 
him before he returned to England that he intended an episcopal 
government he had also assured them that there would be such modi- 
fications as would satisfy “tender consciences.”*° What would have 
been more logical as a happy compromise than the reduced episcopacy? 

Presbyterians saw in Richard Baxter a spokesman who would 
help them to obtain government broad enough to accommodate their 
“tender consciences.” On the other hand John Gauden, who had 
never identified himself with the presbyterial position, sought to 
bring moderates of episcopal persuasion to discuss matters with the 
Presbyterians. | 

A meeting was arranged shortly before the arrival of King 
Charles IT at the lodgings of Dr. Nicholas Bernard in London. Ex- 
pectations had been too high. The only ones to appear at this meet- 
ing were Gauden and Bernard from the one side and Baxter and 
Thomas Manton from the other. They had discussion among them- 
selves, but it was a disappointment to them to find so few of the others 
ready to come to grips with the question. 

Evidence of the intransigency of the returned Laudian exiles as 
well as their political astuteness developed a greater enthusiasm on 
the presbyterian side for the reduced episcopacy.” This is clear by 
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the time of the meeting at Sion College of a considerable body of Lon- 
don presbyterian ministers in July, 1660. They had met there at the 
request of the king to set down their proposals for church agree- 
ment. After two weeks of discussion they adopted an address to the 
king in which they tendered Ussher’s Reduction of Episcopacie as a 
basis for discussion with the episcopal party. 

Their rationale for this course of action is stated directly in a 
letter to concerned Scottish divines from the London ministers on Au- 


gust 10, 1660. 

The general stream and current is for the old prelacy in all its pomp 

and height, and therefore it cannot be hoped for, that the presbyterial 

government should be owned as the public establishment of this na- 

tion. . . . Therefore no course seemeth likely to us to secure religion and 

the interests of Christ Jesus our Lord, but by making presbytery a part 

of the public establishment ; which will not be effected but by moderating 

and reducing episcopacy to the form of synodical government, and a 

mutual condescendency of both parties in some lesser things which 

come within the latitude of allowable differences in the Church.®? 

Presbyterians hoped for more condescension from the Laudian 
party than the latter was prepared to give. King Charles had given 
the Presbyterians to understand that he was also seeking to receive 
from the hands of the bishops a statement as to “the uttermost they 
could abate and yield for Concord.” No such statement was forth- 
coming, and when the ministers’ proposals were sent to the bishops 
they were met with a reasoned but quite definite rejection. The bish- 
ops in their answer to the proposals of the London ministers insist- 
ed that Ussher’s Reduction was not consistent with some of his other 
writings and that it did not represent what Ussher really thought to 
be the truest form of church government. Baxter expressed with some 
shock that there was ‘a faction that called this offer of Bishop 
Ussher’s Episcopacy by the name of the Presbyterians’ impudent 


expectations.”™ 


The last hope for the reduced episcopacy as the basis for the set- 
tlement of the church question was sounded by the king’s Worcester 
House Declaration of October 25, 1660. It was based on a proposal 
presented by the king and discussed by both episcopal and presbyterian 
leaders before it received its final wording. This declaration called for 
a national synod to be held soon. Though it advocated a definite 
limitation of episcopal power, the document nevertheless insisted that 
the government of the church should be monarchic. As if to obviate 
any more of the endless arguments of the past generation, this mon- 
archic government was asserted as expedient now no matter what 
the primitive government of the church might have been. Without 
arguing the question as to the nature of the government of the early 
church, it was stated that such a government was good and sufficient 
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for :the conditions of that time and monarchic government was best 
for present conditions.™ 

‘Ratification was sought for this royal proclamation in the Con- 
vention Parliament. Surprisingly to some, the matter was voted down 
by a margin of 183 to 157 with some Independents voting with the 
Anglican majority.” 

The acts passed by the Cavalier Parliament beginning in 1661 
and culminating in the Act of Uniformity on May 19, 1662 brought 
an end to any hope for a church government which would compre- 
hend Anglicans, Presbyterians, and any large body of Independents. 
This act’s demands for episcopal ordination, complete consent to the 
Book of Common Prayer, and renunciation of the Solemn League and 
Covenant were too much for the “tender consciences” of possibly as 
many as 1500 ministers who soon lost their charges. 


Richard Baxter concisely characterized twenty years of endeavor 
for a reduced episcopacy when he commented: 


The true moderate healing terms are always rejected by them that . 
stand on the higher Ground, though accepted by them that are lower and 
cannot have what they will.®¢ 


Today, three centuries later, the events we have described need 


to be reconsidered in the light of the renewed interest in the oneness 
of the Church. The unfortunate political associations of the seven- 
teenth century have since disappeared. Many other forms of stand- 
ing on “the higher ground” will need to be avoided if unity proposals 
are to succeed. 


took exception. Bernard, therefore, came 
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Camden Society, 1894. 


. R. B., Part I, page 62. 


. The Presbyterian plot during this 
period excited these three groups: some 
of the Royalist exiles, the Scots, Lon- 
don Presbyterian ministers and laymen. 
Its leaders obtained the signing of 
the Covenant by Charles II, This Pres- 
byterian plot involved an attempt to 
reintroduce Presbyterianism rather than 
a reduced episcopacy. Therefore, it is 
not a primary concern of this article. 
The end of these hopes came with the 
defeat of the Scots forces of Charles 
If at Worcester, September 3, 1651. 
See Leland H. Carlson, ‘‘A History 
of the Presbyterian Party from Pride’s 
Purge to the Dissolution of the Long 
Parliament,’’ Church History, Vol. X1, 
1942, pp. 83-122. 

. Richard Baxter to John Durie, Daniel 
Williams Library MSS. 59.6.90 and 
R. B. to J. D. Nov. 20, 1660, DWL 
MSS 59.6.88. Cited in Geoffrey F. 
Nuttall, ‘‘Presbyterians and Independ- 

ents, Some Movements for Unity 

Three Hundred Years Ago,’’ The Jour- 


nal of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society of England, Vol. X, No. 1, 
May 1952, pp. 4-15. This November 
letter from Baxter to Durie should 
cancel out the false observation made 
by A. Morgan Derham in his article 
‘*Richard Baxter and the Oecumenical 
Movement,’’ Evangelical Quarterly, Vol. 
XXIII, 1951, pp. 96-115, Derham stated 
that Baxter was solely concerned with 
England whereas the ecumenical move- 
ment is world-wide (p. 111). Baxter 
also, according to Derham, would not 
have had any of the ‘‘wistful Rome- 
ward glances which some leaders in the 
Oecumenical Movement seem to be 
making’’ for ‘‘to him the whole Ro- 
man Catholic system‘ was corrupt and 
full of error’’ (p. 113). This one 
letter shows Derham to be wrong on 
both counts. 


. See Baxter’s Christian Concord, 1653 


for the ‘‘constitution’’ of the Wor- 
cestershire Association. Richard Schlat- 
ter (Richard Baxter and Puritan Poli- 
tics, Rutgers Press, 1957, p. 22) and 
R. Buick Knox (‘‘Archbishop Ussher 
and Richard Baxter,’’ The Ecumenical 
Review, Vol. XII, No, 1, October, 1959, 
pp. 50-63) have classified Baxter as 
taking a position somewhere between 
the Congregationalists and the Pres- 
byterians. Schlatter does not state the 
source of his opinion. Knox uses al- 
most exclusively as his source Baxter’s 
Church-History of the Government of 
Bishops and their Councils Abbreviated, 
London, 1680. He quotes from Baxter’s 
preface to the Church-History concern- 
ing proud and ambitious bishops ‘‘turn- 
ing single churches into an association 
of many churches.’’ This sounds like 
a Congregationalist speaking. However, 
the part of the statement not quoted 
by Knox continues ‘‘and to be but 
chapels or parts of the diocesan church 
-..and the turning of arbitrating 
bishops into the common judicatories 
which must govern all Christians.’’ 
Baxter held that the first order of 
bishops were the pastors of single 
churches. However, even in the pas- 
sage used by Knox, Baxter spoke of 
lawful ‘‘arbitrating’’ bishops. He also 
made allowance for a ministry which 
was not fixed, ‘‘unfixed itinerant 
general pastors, indefinitely taking care 
of many churches.’’ He wrote of the 
development of prelacy being ‘‘as if 
the bishop of Antioch should have put 
down one thousand bishops about him, 
and made himself the sole bishop of 
their churches.’’ By this ‘‘the office 
of presbyters is changed into semi- 
presbyters,’’ and ‘‘discipline is made 
impossible, as it is for one general 
without inferior captains to rule an 
army,’’ Church-History, p. 22. We 
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would hold that an Independent or 
Presbyterian could not have used the 
analogy of General and Captains for 
the relationship between an ‘‘arbi- 
trating bishop’’ and the ‘‘parochial 
bishops’’ who serve together in a 
‘‘ecommon judicatory.’’ There is much 
to be found in other Baxter literature 
in favor of the reduced episcopacy. 
By his own testimony (Treatise of 
Episcopacy, London, 1680, unpaged 
Preface, sig. A2 recto) he came to 
ask questions about episcopal govern- 
ment first as an episcopally ordained 
young pastor at the time of the Etcet- 
era Oath, He maintained that he came 
then to conclusions that he held for 
the rest of his career. Like most Puri- 
tans his primary concern was for dis- 
cipline in the church, but he always saw 
unity as the means to implement that 
discipline. Thig gives his career its 
consistency. 

George R, Abernathy, Jr., in his article 
‘‘Richard Baxter and the Cromwellian 
Church,’’ The Huntington Library 
Quarterly, Vol. XXIV, No, 3, May, 
1961, pp. 215-231, assumes Baxter to 
be a Presbyterian of a moderate sort. 
Then he has to explain why, being a 
Presbyterian, Baxter did what he did. 
It is easier not to misclassify him in 
the first place. 


. John Gauden, Hieraspistes, A Defence . 


by Way of Apology for the Ministry 
and Ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land, London, 1653. Also cited by 
Baxter in Treatise of Episcopacy, Part 
Il, p. 219. 

. RB. B., Part I, p. 62; B. B., Part II, 
p. 206. 

. This letter was published for the first 
time in Schlatter, op. cit., pp. 57ff. 

. A Collection of the State Papers of 
John Thurloe (ed. T. Birch), Vol. V, 
London, 1742, pp. 598f. 

. Baxter, Five Disputations, pp. 339- 
349. 

. John Gauden, Kakourgoi, London, 1659, 
pp. 104f. 


. For a statement which reconsiders the 
thought and role of Clarendon in 
relationship to this, see George R. 
Abernathy, Jr. ‘‘Clarendon and the 
Declaration of Indulgence,’’ The Jour- 
nal of Ecclesiastical History, Vol. XI, 
April, 1960, pp. 55-73. 


. &. B., Part II, p. 218. 


. An ominous sign in June was the 
cold shoulder John Dury received when 
he sent a letter to Charles II on 
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June 6, 1660, proposing methods which 
should be used for ‘‘treating about 
peace and unity in matters of Religion 
between the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
parties.’’ (Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic Series, 1660-1661, p. 112). 
No answer was made to this letter, 
and Dury was refused a hearing when 
he applied for the privilege of an 
interview with the king and Arch- 
bishop Juxon. He then sent a memo- 
randum account of his union negotia- 
tions to Juxon. J. M. Batten, John 
Dury, University of Chicago Press, 
1944, pp. 176f. 

Late in June, several letters of James 
Sharpe describe the situation. On June 
21, he said, ‘‘the course of prelacy 
is carrying:on without any opposition; 
so that they who were for the modera- 
tion thereof, apprehend they have lost 
the game.’’ On June 26 he wrote, ‘‘The 
generality of the people are doting 
after prelacy and the Service-book.’’ 
On the same date in another letter 
he said, ‘‘The presbyterian ministers 
are now busy to get terms of modera- 
tion from the episcopalians. There are 
discontents and grumbling, but the 
episcopal men have the wind of them, 
and know how to make use of it.’’ 
Robert Wodrow, History of the Suf- 
ferings of Church of Scotland, Glas- 
gow, 1828, Vol. I, pp. 44f. 


. Wodrow, op. cit., p. 54. 


R. B., pp. 242-248. 


. L. J., Vol. XI, pp. 179-182. Regarding 


the time when the group headed by 
Baxter first received the king’s state- 
ment, Baxter said, ‘‘We saw that it 
would not serve to heal our Differ- 
ences.’’ Though they appealed to 
Clarendon that by the Declaration their 


.**Endeavors as to Concord would all 


be frustrate,’’ they received in response 
only a request to write out their 
thoughts. This task was given to Baxter, 
who wrote out a long list of objections, 
knowing that it served only to ‘‘the 
Satisfying our Consciences and Pos- 
terity that we had done our Duty.’’ 
Sardonically Baxter remarked that in 
the king’s Declaration, ‘‘Matters of 
Government seemed to be determined.’’ 
R. B., Part Il, pp. 265, 303. 


. Louise Brown, ‘‘The Religious Fac- 


tors in the Convention Parliament,’’ 
English Historical Review, Vol. XXII, 
1907, pp. 51-62. Bosher, op. cit., p. 
198. A. H. Drysdale, History of Pres- 
byterians in England, London, 1889, 
p. 376. 


56. BR. B., Part I, p. 62. 





CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND THE NEWTONIAN 
SCIENCE: THE RISE OF THE CONCEPT OF THE 
LAWS OF NATURE 


FRANCIS OAKLEY, Williams College 


R. G. Collingwood has suggested that the basic contrast between 
the Greek view of nature and what he calls the Renaissance view, 
springs from the difference between their respective analogical ap- 
proaches to nature.’ Whereas, he argues, the Greek view of nature 
as an intelligent organism was based on an analogy between the world 
of nature and the individual human being, the Renaissance view con- 
ceived the world analogically as a machine. Instead of being regard- 
ed as capable of ordering its own movements in a rational manner, 
and, it might be added, according to its immanent laws, the world, to 
such a view, is devoid both of intelligence and life, the movements 
which it exhibits are imposed from without, and “their regularity . . . 
due to ‘laws of nature’ likewise imposed from without.’” Colling- 
wood concludes, therefore, that this view presupposed both the hu- 
man experience of designing and constructing machines, and the 
Christian idea of a creative and omnipotent God. 


This is, I believe, a good way of characterizing the change in 
philosophical approach which made possible the development of the 
classical or Newtonian physical science. It is, no doubt, an histor- 
ical commonplace that this change in approach entailed the rejection 
of the Aristotelian qualitative physics, with its apparatus of final 
causes and ultimate explanations of nature, and its replacement by a 
natural science preoccupied with quantity, efficient causes, and pow- 
er over nature. But Collingwood does well to remind us of the intimate 
relationship between this change in approach and the rise to prom- 
inence of the concept of imposed laws of nature. For if it is difficult 
to locate precisely the ultimate source of this important concept (as 
also of the cognate juridical concept of the natural law, for both of 
them have their roots deep in classical and Semitic antiquity),* his- 
torians are generally agreed that in the course of the seventeenth 
century the idea of the laws of nature sprang from comparative ob- 
scurity into a lasting prominence. The crucial figures in the establish- 
ment of this prominence seem to have been Descartes—perhaps the 
first of the important scientific thinkers to have been quite explicit 
on the matter,* Robert Boyle (1627-91), who has been described as 
“the most influential publicist of the mechanical philosophy in Eng- 
land,”* and Newton, whose writings assured it a prominent place in 
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the scientific language and thought of the West. The question has 
been raised, therefore, as to why, after centuries of theological cur- 
rency, this concept attained during the course of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a position of such importance in the physical sciences. Only two 
monographs have, in the past, been addressed to this problem. The 
first of these was written in 1942 by Edgar Zilsel® (who was also 
the first, to my knowledge, to formulate the problem), and the sec- 
ond, in 1950, by Joseph Needham,’ who was, however, primarily con- 
cerned with explaining the absence of a parallel concept in Chinese 
thought. Both Zilsel and Needham suggest a solution based on argu- 
ments drawn from historical changes in the structure of society, but 
neither of them can fully resolve the manifest difficulties which such 
arguments themselves entail. In the pages which follow, therefore, it 
will be my purpose, in the first place, to take a look at this solution 
and at its attendant difficulties; secondly, to propose a very different 
but, I believe, less unsatisfactory solution to the problem; and, final- 
ly, briefly to assess the significance of this new solution. 


I 

Zilsel is careful to insist that our problem cannot be regarded as 
being identical with the whole vast problem of the rise of the modern 
experimental science, for, as he correctly points out (p. 276), it did 
not necessarily follow that the mechanical regularities detected in 
nature should eventually be interpreted as divine laws. The fact that 
they were so interpreted was, in his opinion, the outcome of con- 
comitant social developments. 

He starts out with the assumption that the idea of the reign of 
God over the world resulted from ‘“‘a comparison of nature and state,” 
from a transfer into the divine realm of men’s conceptions of earthly 
kings and their reigns, and to this he adds the related assumption that 
the Stoic doctrine of the universal natural law is correlated with the 
rise of the great monarchies after Alexander the Great. This being 
granted, it seems equally reasonable to relate the rise of the concept 
of the laws of nature in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to 
the decline of feudalism, the beginnings of capitalism, and the ap- 
pearance of royal absolutism. Thus “it is no mere chance that the 
Cartesian idea of God as the legislator of the universe developed only 
forty years after Jean Bodin’s theory of sovereignty.’ 

This explanation—which Needham believes “must surely be in 
principle the right one’*—entails, however, manifest difficulties. Even 
if the dubious verifiability of the initial assumption is allowed to go 
unquestioned (and it should not), two formidable objections may be 
raised. In the first place, such an hypothesis, as Needham perforce 
admits, “brings us face to face with the paradox that in China, where 
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‘imperial absolutism’ covered an even longer period” than in the West, 
we hardly meet at all with the idea of the laws of nature.’® And, in 
the second place, it is predicated upon a failure to distinguish be- 
tween the disparate metaphysical assumptions underlying the Stoic 
and related views of the natural law on the one hand, and the seven- 
teenth century concept of the laws of nature on the other, assump- 
tions basic to the philosophic traditions from which these sprang. The 
distinction in question may be said to be vital to the solution of our 
problem and it merits close attention. It was most clearly drawn by 
A. N. Whitehead who, in his Adventures of Ideas,” pointed out the 
crucial contrast between laws of nature conceived as imposed upon 
the universe and natural law perceived as immanent in the structure 
of reality itself. Whitehead was, it is true, concerned with analyz- 
ing cosmological assumptions, but the doctrine is as valid and relevant 
in the juridical and ethical sphere as it is in the scientific.” 


The theory of law as immanent, he argues, involves the assump- _ 
tion that things are interdependent in such a way that when we know 
the nature of things we also know their mutual relations with one an- 
other. ‘Some partial identity of pattern in the various characters of 
natural things issues in some partial identity of pattern in the mu- 
tual relations of these things.”’* The laws of nature are the formula- 
tion of these identities of pattern. Thus it could be adduced as a law 
of nature that aninials unite to produce offspring, or that stones re- 
leased in mid-air strive to reach the ground. This view of the laws 
of nature involves, he concludes, “some doctrine of Internal Rela- 
tions,” some notion that the characters of things are the outcome of 
their interconnections, and the interconnections of things the out- 
come of their characters.”* 


The doctrine of imposed law, on the other hand, adopts the al- 
ternative metaphysical theory of external relations. Individual ex- 
istents are regarded as the ultimate constituents of nature, and these 
ultimate constituents are conceived to possess no inherent connections 
one with another, but to be comprehensive each in complete isolation 
from the rest. The relations into which they enter are imposed on 
them from without, and these imposed behavior patterns are the laws 
of nature. It follows, therefore, that these laws cannot be discovered 
by a scrutiny of the characters of the related things, nor, conversely, 
can the nature of the related things be deduced from the laws govern- 
ing their relations. 

With this distinction clearly in mind it would be revealing to 
glance back at the ideas of natural law and laws of nature current in the 
long centuries before the Scientific Revolution. Immanent law would be 
found to be typified by Stoic—perhaps even generally by Greek views. 
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These conceived the material world to be impregnated with reason, 
and regarded natural law as universally valid and inherent in the very 
structure of things—so much so, indeed, that the Stoics could regard 
it as including not only the universal practice of men, in all times and 
in every country, but also the movements of the heavenly bodies and 
the habits of animals.** Imposed law, on the other hand, would find 
its best illustration in Semitic, and, in particular, in Jewish monothe- 
ism. For the God of the Old Testament gave to Moses the Ten Com- 
mandments and “to the sea his law, that the waters should not pass 
his commandment.’’® And the two views would be found united in 
the Christian view, which was, according to Whitehead, “a compro- 
mise between the immanence of law and imposed law due to the Pla- 
tonism of Christianity’’’—a statement which is certainly true, to a 
very considerable degree, of medieval thought. In this, as in so many 
other matters, it reflects an amalgamation of Semitic and Hellenic 
elements. This somewhat uneasy compromise is evident in Aquinas. 
His God is, admittedly, a Christian God, omnipotent and transcendent, 
but his eternal law, which orders to their appointed ends all created 
things, irrational as well as rational, is undoubtedly immanent in the 
universe."* Thus although God is not thought of as being immanent 
in the world, it should be noted that the eternal law finds its ultimate 
foundation in the intellect, and, therefore, in the very Being of God, 
so that Aquinas can at one point say that the eternal law is nothing 
other than God.” 

This quasi-immanent view of natural law continued to flourish in 
the seventeenth century, finding clear if modified expression in the ma- 
ture position of Grotius,” but it did not recommend itself to the 
scientific virtuost. Collingwood, it may be remembered, was careful 
to describe the “laws of nature” to which the virtuosi attributed the 
regularity of the movements of the universe, as having been “impos- 
ed” upon the universe “from without” by an omnipotent Creator— 
God.** Thus Descartes could speak not of a natural law immanent in 
the structure of the universe, but of “the laws which God. . . put into 
nature,”” and if Newton himself was not quite as explicit, it was, no 
doubt, because he felt it too obvious a point to mention.¥ In the very 
first sentence of his Preface to the Mathematical Principles of Nat- 
ural Philosophy he tell us that the modern investigators of nature, 
“omitting the substantial forms and the occult qualities [of the an- 
cients], have undertaken to explain the phenomena of nature by math- 
ematical laws.” And there can be no question of these laws being 
intrinsic to the nature of things. No amount of study of bodies at 
rest will tell us anything about their possible motion, for motion is 
not the outcome of some “occult quality,” or the realizing of some hid- 
den potentiality, but merely the effect of “forces impressed.’”** New- 
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ton himself, therefore, can tell us in the Optics that God could “vary 
the laws of nature, and make worlds of several sorts in several parts 
of the universe,”** and Roger Cotes in his Preface to the second edi- 
tion of the Principles (which he wrote presumably with Newton’s ap- 
proval) is quite clear about the imposed character of the laws of nature. 
“The true business of natural philosophy,” he tells us, 


is . . . to inquire after those laws on which the Great Creator actual- 
ly chose to found this most beautiful Frame of the World, not those by 
which he might have done the same, had he pleased. . . . Without all 
doubt this world . . . could arise from nothing but the perfectly free Will 
of God directing and presiding over all. From this Fountain it is that 
those laws, which we call the laws of Nature, have flowed, in which there 
appear many traces indeed of the most wise contrivance but not the 
least shadow of necessity.?* 


There is clearly, then, a sharp dichotomy between Stoic and re- 
lated views of the natural law as immanent in the world, and the 
view, characteristic of the seventeenth century virtuosi, that the laws 
of nature were imposed upon the world from the outside by the de- 
cree of the omnipotent God who created it. And the failure both of 
Zilsel and of Needham to perceive this cleavage does much to vitiate 
the solution which they give to the problem they raise. For, once this 


distinction is made, Zilsel’s ascription of the rise of Stoic ideas of 
natural law to the pervasive influence of a growing royal absolutism 
ceases to be obvious.”* Similarly, it becomes necessary for him to offer 
some explanation for the fact that Grotius, living in an age of grow- 
ing royal absolutism, rejected the complementary view of natural law 
as imposed by a divine sovereign, in order to embrace the more tradi- 
tional but less easily reconcilable theory. But what is in fact required 
is a redefinition of the very problem itself. Needham asked “why, 
after so many centuries as a theological commonplace in European 
civilization, the idea of the laws of nature attained a position of such 
importance in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries?” But this 
question reveals a misunderstanding of the problem and one which, 
in effect, closes the way to its solution. For, as we have seen, it is 
important to realize that it was one particular theory—the theory of 
the imposed laws of nature which has “so much in common with Old 
Testament ideas”—which the works of the virtuosi (and especially of 
Newton) made a commonplace of scientific and popular thinking. 
In the light, therefore, of considerations such as these, I would sug- 
gest that the real problem is this: why, after so many centuries of 
almost total submersion in Greek ideas of immanent law, did the 
Semitic® concept of imposed laws of nature burst into prominence in 
seventeenth century scientific thought? It is this question that I pro- 
pose to answer. 
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II 

Even if it were possible to ignore the damaging imprecision with 
which Zilsel and Needham formulate the question, there would still 
be one simple but telling argument against the sociological approach 
which they adopt—that such an approach is unnecessary. For when 
Descartes spoke of God as putting laws into nature, it would seem more 
probable a priori that he was drawing on a theological rather than a 
political tradition. This probability is heightened by the fact that he 
was, after all, a devout Christian whose religion was so closely connect- 
ed with his scientific thinking that Robert Boyle could comment to 
the effect that atheism “would subvert the very foundation of those 
tenets of mechanical philosophy that are particularly his.” 


In order, however, to identify this tradition, it is necessary, first 
of all, to resist the temptation which still endures among historians 
to speak of “the medieval view of things” or “the medieval view of 
the world.”*” For even if we forget about the uncertainties and am- 
biguities which persisted in the natural law thinking of the canon 
and civil lawyers of the Middle Ages and concentrate upon the the- 
ologians alone, we will find that their views about natural law were 
by no means uniform. Side by side with that realist view of quasi- 
immanent natural law so well expressed by Aquinas, there had de- 
veloped, from the late thirteenth century onwards, a tradition which 
conceived law as imposed upon the world by the divine will.** This 
was the beginning of that fruitful stream of voluntarist natural law 
thinking, which, although it made its way with profound effect into 
the ethical, political and scientific thought of the modern world, has 
attracted less than its due share of attention from the historians of 
these subjects. The history of this tradition of thought remains, 
therefore, to be written, and the following outline is proffered as 
nothing more than a rough sketch. 

The year 1277 may be suggested as the overt starting point of 
the new tradition. It was in that year that Etienne Tempier, Bishop 
of Paris, and Robert Kilwardby, Archbishon of Canterbury. formal- 
ly condemned, as contrary to the Christian faith. a host of nhilosonhi- 
cal propositions, including some put forward by Aquinas. Behind 
these condemnations lay the fear, widespread also among the more 
orthodox Arab and Jewish thinkers, that the metaphysical necessi- 
tarianism of Aristotle and his Arabic commentators. Avicenna (980- 
1037) and Averroés (1128-1198). endangered the freedom and omni- 
potence of the Semitic and Christian God. The honeymoon of philos- 
ophy and theology, as Gilson puts it. was over. The condemnations 
marked the formal beginning of the theological reaction that was to 
vindicate the freedom and omnipotence of God at the expense of the 
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ultimate intelligibility of the world.** The compromise which had 
united a transcendent Semitic Creator-God with an intelligible Hel- 
lenistic world was abrogated, and with it any idea of natural law as 
immanent. For the quasi-immanentism characteristic of Aquinas’ 
doctrine of natural law—a compromise position which, it will be re- 
membered, Whitehead had ascribed to “the Platonism of Christian- 
ity’—did, in fact, involve the attempt to Christianize the Platonic 
doctrine of Eternal Forms or Ideas by locating them in the divine 
mind as exemplars in accordance with which God created the world 
and ruled it. And thus Aquinas could define the Eternal law as 
“nothing other than the idea of the divine wisdom in so far as it di- 
rects all acts and movements.”** 


This quasi-immanentism was hedged around with cautious qual- 
ifications, but the condemnations of 1277 made it clear that these 
qualifications had not been cautious enough. Subsequent theologians 
had to do their thinking in the full glare of this persuasive clarifica- 
tion, and it is not surprising that many of them tended to set God 
over against the world which he had created, and to regard the order 
of this world as deriving, not from the realization of the divine ideas, 
but rather from the peremptory mandate of an autonomous divine 
will. This reaction was already manifest in the primacy over the di- 
vine intellect which Duns Scotus (ca. 1270-1308) accorded to the 
divine will,®” and it attained full stature in the ethical voluntarism of 
William of Ockham. 


What Ockham did was to ground natural law, and, indeed, all 
ethical values, on the will of God. Natural law, therefore, ceased to 
be “a dictate of reason as to what is right grounded in the being of 
God but unalterable even by him,” and became “a divine command 

. right and binding merely because God was the lawgiver.”** Thus 
“evil is nothing other than the doing of something opposite to that 
which one is obliged to do.’** Hate of God, adultery, robbery—all 
such vices—could be stripped of their evil and rendered meritorious 
“if they were to agree with the divine precent.’”“ For “God is obliged 
to the causing of no act.’ It is true that. of his ordained power 
(potentia ordinata). God condescends to work within the framework 
of the moral law which he has alreadv established, and to which right 
reason is the infallible ouide*? but of his absolute power (potentia 
absoluta), by which he can do anvthine that does not involve a mani- 
fest contradiction, he could abrogate that order entirely.“ The dic- 
tates of natural law. the infallibilitv of right reason, the verv fact that 
it is virtuous to act in accordance with right reason—all of these 
amount to nothing more than inscrutable manifestations of divine 
omnipotence.“ 
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Such a theory of natural law falls, clearly enough, into White- 
head’s category of imposed law. And this was the theory that was 
propagated by the followers of the via moderna, the nominalist phi- 
losophers who became so strong in the later Middle Ages, especially 
at Oxford and Paris. Notable among these were Pierre d’Ailly (1350- 
1420) and Jean Gerson (1363-1429), the renowned ecclesiastical 
statesmen and Chancellors of the University of Paris whose works 
were widely read in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.** And to 
their names may be added, among others, that of Robert Holcot (d. 
1349) ,*° as well as those of Gabriel Biel (d. 1495), Jacob Almain (d. 
1515), John Major (d. 1540), and Alphonse de Castro (d. 1558). 
The Jesuit philosopher Suarez (1548-1617) cited all of them as sup- 
porters of the voluntarist theory and it should be noted that his own 
natural law thinking bore the strong impress of their point of view.** 


This way of thinking was by no means limited to the scholastic 
philosophers. Luther was well acquainted with the works of d’Ailly 
and Biel and through him the theory of imposed natural law seems to 
have made its way into Protestant thought.** De Lagarde, indeed, 
sees in the thought of the reformers in general a reiteration of the 
nominalist idea of law.** More recent researches have shown that 
this is certainly true of Zwingli,” while in the case of Calvin, though 
it would be rash to ascribe the voluntarism of his ethic to nominalist 
influence, it remains true to say that he, too, viewed the moral law as 
completely dependent on the will of God, which law he equated with 
the testimony of the natural law implanted by God in the souls of men.” 


Suarez’s Treatise on Laws stands as evidence for the persistence 
into the seventeenth century of this way of thinking, as also does the 
Apologia for Jean Gerson written by the Sorbonne theologian Edmond 
Richer (1559-1631).°° Earlier in the same century, as we have seen, 
Grotius had adopted a similar position in his Commentary concerning 
the Law of Booty. And a few years later, Pufendorf (1632-94)™ 
and Hobbes” were to conceive of natural law in similar terms—Hob- 
bes, indeed, being in a poor position, because of his mechanistic view 
of the universe, to adopt any view of natural law other than as im- 
posed by God. The growing lack of interest in the divine origin of 
the natural law and the characteristic imprecision of eighteenth-cen- 
tury thinking on the subject do much to obscure the ultimate fate of 
the tradition, though at the turn of the century the Puritan divine 
Samuel Willard (1640-1707) was teaching in his New England con- 
gregation that the equity of God’s law “is founded on the good will 
and pleasure of God,” and that that law is revealed to man not only by 
the Scriptures but also by “the light of nature . . . so that men are 
said to do by nature the things contained in the law.””* And, even to- 
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wards the end of the century, Blackstone was still speaking of the 
natural law which governs man as “the will of his maker.” 


It is already clear that the doctrine was by no means the monop- 
oly of the professional theologians, or even of the thinkers of any 
one creed or of any one country. And if we were to extend our list 
of those who subscribed to this theory of imposed natural law, we 
would have to include (among others) not only the English Puritan 
divines John Preston (1587-1628) and William Ames (1576-1633), 
or their New England colleague John Norton (1606-1663),°° not on- 
ly the Anglican theologian Robert Sanderson (1587-1663) and the 
early Cambridge Platonist, Nathaniel Culverwell (ca. 1615-ca. 1651)” 
but also John Locke, and at least one other Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety—the botanist Nehemiah Grew (1641-1712). 


When Descartes spoke of God’s having imposed laws upon nature, 
all he really had to do, therefore, was to transfer from the moral 
order into the realm of natural philosophy the well-established theo- 
logical doctrine of an omnipotent Legislator-God, whose sovereign 
will lies at the very heart, not only of the divine laws revealed in the 
Scriptures, but also of that natural law to which right reason is man’s 
unswerving guide. There can be little doubt that he was familiar 
with this tradition—the less so, indeed, in that Ralph Cudworth 
(1617-88), one of the Cambridge Platonists and an indefatigable 
opponent of the voluntarist ethic, could identify Descartes as one of 
the principal advocates of this pernicious doctrine, which, he com- 
plained, was dear to those who “think nothing so essential to the 
Deity as uncontrollable power and arbitrary will.” But Cudworth’s 
perceptive remarks can be more profitably employed in exposing the 
redundancy even of speculations as cautious as these. For he linked 
the renewed popularity of the voluntarist theory with the revival of 
“the physiological hypotheses of Democritus and Epicurus,” and with 
their successful application “‘to the solving of some of the phenomena 
of the visible world.”” And this suggestion, however debatable, may 
serve to remind us that natural law theories are by no means insulat- 
ed from the main body of philosophy, but reflect or presuppose con- 
gruent concepts of nature.* It is to be expected, therefore, that 
changes in natural law theories will entail, or be entailed by, con- 
comitant changes in concepts of nature, and this expectation will be 
fulfilled if, keeping the point in mind, we glance back at the con- 
trasting views of Aquinas and Ockham. 


The natural law, according to Aquinas, is nothing other than 
the Eternal Law in so far as it concerns man and is apprehended by 
him, and the Eternal Law itself is the divine reason in which all things, 
irrational as well as rational, participate—in that “they derive from 
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it certain inclinations to those actions and aims which are proper to 
them.”** This law is certainly conceived as being in some sense im- 
manent in the world, and it is hardly surprising, therefore, that this 
concept of nature, impregnated as it is with those “substantial forms 
and occult qualities” which were to be anathema to the scientists of 
the seventeenth century, is at least cognate to that organic view which 
Collingwood spoke of as “the Greek idea of nature.” Nor is it sur- 
prising that Ockham’s abandonment of the theory of natural law as 
immanent went hand in hand with something of a revision of this 
idea of nature. 


Gilson has spoken of Ockham’s thought as being a post-1277 
theology “in a more than chronological sense,’ and as being dominat- 
ed “by the first words of the Christian creed: I believe in one God, 
the Father Almighty.” These claims are by no mean exaggerated.” 
Ockham regarded the divine liberty as compromised not only by the 
realist connection of the natural moral law with the doctrine of the 
divine ideas but also by the very doctrine of the divine ideas itself 
which he further condemned, at least in its traditional form, as dissolv- 
ing into an un-Christian multiplicity the perfect unity of God. Not 
only the moral law but the whole of Creation, he insisted, must be 
radically contingent upon the undetermined decisions of the divine 
will. And, believing this, he had little choice but to abandon the tradi- 
tional doctrine of the divine ideas, and to dismiss with it the whole 
realist metaphysic of essences upon which it depended. 


Such a basic shift in philosophical perspective could not but de- 
termine the lineaments of his philosophy of nature. Ockham’s uni- 
verse can hardly be regarded as in any sense organic. It is one in 
which there are no necessary intermediaries between, on the one hand, 
an-infinitely free and omnipotent God, and, on the other, the things 
which he has created and which are utterly contingent upon him. 
Hence the dismissal of any necessary connections in nature between 
distinct things, even between cause and effect.” Hence, too, the be- 
lief that we can in no way deduce the order of the world by any a priori 
reasoning, for, being completely dependent upon the divine choice, it 
corresponds to no necessity and can be discovered only by an examina- 
tion of what is de facto.” Thus, from Ockham’s fundamental in- 
sistence upon the omnipotence and freedom of God follows, not only 
his ethical and legal voluntarism, but also his empiricism. 


Because he held to these views it has often been concluded that 
there is no point in looking for any plan or system in an Ockhamist 
universe, just as in the realm of his ethical teaching, historians have 
been apt to argue that there is no place for any true concept of natural 
law.® But to draw either of these conclusions is to suppose that Ock- 
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ham conceived of God as a wholly capricious Being, and to overlook 
a distinction which he drew concerning the modes of the divine activity 
—a crucial distinction, the very existence of which invalidates such a 
supposition. For Ockham reasoned that although God could, of his 
absolute power, order the opposites of the acts which he has in fact 
forbidden, nevertheless, by his ordained power, he has actually es- 
tablished a moral order, within the framework of which the natural 
law is absolute and immutable. This was no mere ad hoc argument 
relevant only to the realm of ethics, for Ockham regarded the distinc- 
tion as applicable to all operations of the divine will and it occupies, 
indeed, a fundamental position in his thought. He believed that al- 
though God’s absolute power can suffer no limitation, it normally ex- 
presses itself in accordance with the order which has actually been 
ordained—whether it be the order of grace or of nature. God has 
made certain promises to us in the Scriptures, and, as Christians, we 
must believe that he will fulfill them. Similarly, whether we are Chris- 
tians or not, we can perceive in the regularities of nature certain con- 
stant rules and we can safely assume that God will normally operate 
within the limits they impose. But one big reservation is assumed in 
all this, and Ockham draws attention to it by the use of such quali- 
fications as given the divine order and in the present order.” It is 
true that God will normally act in accordance with the supernatural 
or natural order which he has ordained but it must not be forgotten 
that, of his absolute power, he could always abrogate the present moral 
and natural economy, or momentarily transcend it, as he does in the 
case of miracles. It is, for example, a matter of everyday experience 
that water dampens and fire burns, but by the absolute power of God 
these effects need not necessarily proceed from their causes—and to 
illustrate the point, Ockham cites the fate of Daniel’s three compan- 
ions, Shadrach, Mishach and Abednego, whom King Nebuchadnezzar 
threw into the fiery furnace but who emerged unscathed.” 

It would be incorrect to assume, therefore, that the philosophical 
revolution resulting from the Ockhamist preoccupation with the om- 
nipotence of God necessarily entailed an incoherent universe arbitrari- 
ly peopled with unpredictable events. It is true that Ockham’s rejec- 
tion of any necessary connections in nature, coupled, as it was, with 
his denial of the reality of final causes and his concentration upon 
efficient causality,” eliminated the possibility of any organic view of 
nature comparable with that of Aquinas, but his alternative is not, as 
is often suggested, a systemless chaos, but rather something that looks 
not unlike the universe pictured by the scientists of the seventeenth 
century. Crombie, indeed, has pointed out that Ockham’s position was 
cognate to that of the seventeenth century occasionalists, the most fa- 


‘es 


mous of whom was Malebranche,—thinkers who believed that ‘in 
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his activities God usually followed fixed rules, so it was possible for 
natural philosophers to formulate general scientific laws.” And al- 
though I know of no instances in which Ockham himself uses with a 
clearly scientific connotation the precise expressions laws of nature or 
natural law, nevertheless, in common with other nominalists, he does 
make use of the legal metaphor to indicate the fixed order according 
to which God, of his ordained power, acts. Thus, he himself uses the 
expression by the common law as synonymous with im the present 
order or given the divine order,"* while, in the same way, Pierre 
d’Ailly, later on in the fourteenth century, employs among others such 
revealing phrases as by the common course of nature, by the common 
laws and naturally, and naturally or by the ordained law." And it is, 
perhaps, hardly surprising that d’Ailly goes a little further, and not 
only speaks of God as having ordained “a natural law” in the things 
of this world, but even admits the relevance to the universe of that 
very clock analogy which was to be vulgarised in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by Robert Boyle and which was to become a cliché of eighteenth- 
century Deist theology.” 

What we are seeing here is something which—given a realiza- 
tion of the existence of internal connections between theories of nat- 
ural law and views of nature—was only to be expected. It is the emer- — 
gence of the conception of divinely imposed laws of nature in the writ- 
ings of those very thinkers who had adopted and popularized the 
cognate view of a juridical natural law as grounded, not in the nature 
of things, but in the will of a sovereign Deity. It is no doubt pos- 
_ sible to exaggerate the extent to which the views of these late medi- 

eval thinkers coincide on this point with those held later on by the 
scientists of the seventeenth century, but it is not easy to do so. To 
establish this contention, it is requisite only to recall to mind those 
ideas of Newton which we have already examined“*—indeed Newton 
was by no means of the most explicit of the virtuosi on this subject. 
We do not even have to go beyond the circle of his colleagues in the 
Royal Society to hear Walter Charleton (1619-1707) speaking of 
God as the “Rector General or President Paramount” of the universe, 
“by whose sovereign dictates all subordinate ministers are set on work, 
in order to the execution of his pleasure, and in their operations vary 
not a hairsbredth from the rules prescribed by his will’”—which rules 
he describes elsewhere as “the severe laws of Nature” with which 
God has “bound up the hands of his Creatures, limited their activities, 
and punctually consigned them their several provinces.” Nor should 
we fail to note, in the same treatise, his rejection of the “Platonic” and 
“Stoic” idea of Fate in so far as it 


blasphemously invades the Cardinal Praerogative of Divinity, Omnipo- 
tence, by denying him [God] a reserved power, of infringing, or altering 
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any one of those laws which he himself ordained and enacted, and 
chaining up his armes with adamantine fetters of Destiny.™* 


An onslaught which would have been worthy of the most positively 
“post-1277” theologian! 

And if we turn to Robert Boyle, who, as a philosopher of science, 
was perhaps the most influential of all the English virtuosi before 
Newton, we will not only find him speaking of God as “the supreme 
and absolute lord” of creation who “established those rules of motion, 
and that order among things corporeal which we are wont to call the 
laws of nature,” not only pointing out that “the laws of motion, 
without which the present state and course of things could not be 
maintained, did not necessarily spring from the nature of matter, but 
depended upon the will of the divine author of things,’® but also in- 
sisting that this “present state and course of things’”—which he also 
refers to as the ordinary course of things and as the instituted order™ 
—can be abrogated by God, who, being omnipotent, can “do what- 
ever involves no contradiction.’”** Thus he can conclude that “though 
some modern philosophers have made ingenious attempts to explain 
the nature of things corporeal, yet their explications generally sup- 
pose the present fabric of the world, and the laws of motion that are 
settled in it.”* 

This remarkable coincidence between the views of fourteenth- 
century theologians and seventeenth-century scientists can only serve 
to confirm what we have already suggested—that they were linked 
by an enduring theological tradition. In so far as this tradition mani- 
fested itself in the voluntarist conception of the natural law, it had, 
as we have seen, a continuous history at least from the late thirteenth 
century onwards. If it is less easy to establish a similar explicit con- 
tinuity in the case of the scientific conception of divinely imposed 
laws of nature, it is by no means impossible, for the two ideas went 
hand in hand. Thus, among the ranks of the early Reformers we find 
Zwingli (1484-1531) speaking of God as having brought the world 
under “law and order,” or defining “naturally” as “in accorde nce with 
the order constituted at the beginning,” and Melanchthon saying that 
though “the whole machine of the world” serves “perpetual laws,” 
and though philosophers speak of the heavenly bodies as being moved 
“necessarily,” nevertheless, this physical necessity is to be understood 
only “of the order now instituted,” for God is ‘‘a most free agent, not, 
as the Stoics used to teach, bound by secondary causes.” Similar- 
ly, among the English Puritans, as early as 1585, we find Dudley 
Fenner (1558?-87) speaking of God’s ordinary government of things 
as being that which is in accordance with ‘tthe common law” which 
he has imposed upon nature,® while the Federal theologians, from 
William Ames in England at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury to Samuel Willard in Boston at the end, speak with striking uni- 
formity of God’s ordinary providence as being that mode of govern- 
ment ‘‘whereby God observeth that order in things which was appoint- 
ed from the beginning,” and of “that order in natural things” as 
being “the law of nature common to all things.’ Nor do they fail to 
point out that God is “a great Monarch, who. . . holds the Creature 
in full subordination to His absolute pleasure,’ and is by no means 
bound to observe the “constituted order of nature,” but by his ex- 
traordinary providence (as in the case of miracles) can produce ef- 
fects which “outdo the laws of nature, or do invert the common order 
and course of things.”®” 


As is only to be expected, the continuity is (if possible) even 
more explicit in the works of Suarez who, though he regarded as 
merely metaphorical the application of the expression “law” to the 
non-human world, frequently speaks, nevertheless, of laws of nature 
in the scientific sense.** This involves no contradiction, for although, 
as he has said, “things lacking reason are, properly speaking, capable 
neither of law nor of obedience,” he regards this law, however, as 
that which God binds himself to follow in all those actions which he 
does according to his ordinary or ordained power. Thus he can de- 


fine the ordinary power of God as that power by which “he operates in 
accordance with the common laws which he has established in the 
universe,” and can add that when we say that God cannot do some- 
thing by his ordained power, we mean that he cannot do something 


“according to the ordinary law which he has imposed upon himself.” 


And Suarez points in the general direction of at least one Fellow of 
the Royal Society—John Locke, who, in common with Sanderson, not 
only speaks of God as having imposed his will upon nature in the 
form of constant laws, but also assumes this to be an idea so widely 
accepted that he uses it as a justification for suggesting that man, in 
his moral life too, is subject to a natural law.” 


Thus the idea of laws of nature imposed by God upon the world 
was undoubtedly common coinage in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, even before Descartes, Boyle and Newton made it a com- 
monplace of scientific thinking, and what we are suggesting here is 
simply that it was so widespread precisely because it was the expres- 
sion of a tradition in natural theology which dated back well beyond 
the late thirteenth century but which had been prominent since that 
time and which was little affected and perhaps even strengthened by 
the upheaval of the Reformation. It is true that the innovations of 
the Reformers, though they were concentrated upon other areas of 
theology, have served nevertheless to obscure the lack of change in 
natural theology, and some scepticism may no doubt remain about the 
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exact nature of this alleged continuity. In theology as in philosophy 
the number of possible positions is, after all, a strictly limited one. 
The occurrence in the course of history of parallel but totally un- 
related doctrinal positions should, therefore, be the occasion of little 
surprise. Nor, from the point of view of the history of science should 
we forget Crombie’s warning that “the problem of the relation of 
seventeenth century science to medieval science still remains a questio 
disputata.”™ 


The evidence is not lacking, however, to eliminate any lingering 
doubts about the real continuity of this tradition. We should not al- 
low ourselves to be misled by the constant attacks on medieval scho- 
lastic thinking that are to be found in the writings both of the the- 
ologians and of the scientists of the seventeenth century. Such at- 
tacks seem to have been very much a matter of convention and should 
not be taken as proof that their authors regarded the works of the 
scholastics as worthless. Among the ranks of the scientists, Charle- 
ton was not unwilling publicly to acknowledge his dependence upon 
scholastic theological ideas, and the feeling of familiarity which a 
student of nominalist theology experiences upon reading, for ex- 
ample, William Ames’s Marrow of Sacred Divinity is by no means mis- 
leading.” Moreover, John Norton, the New England Puritan divine 
could comment, in 1654, that the scholastic thinkers, because of their 
pre-eminence in rational disputation 


of late years have crept (for a time) into more credit among schools, 
than the most judicious and orthodox of our best new writers (Luther, 
Calvin, Martyr, Bucer and the rest), and their books were much more 
vendible and at a far greater price.® 


More precisely, in the specific area which is our present concern, the 
nominalist origin of the voluntarist tradition of natural law thinking 
was not unknown, even in the seventeenth century, for Ralph Cud- 
worth, the most learned of those who were opposed to this view, while 
he directs his barbs against Hobbes and the Calvinist theologians, can 
tell us, nevertheless, that: 


though the ancient fathers of the Christian Church were very abhorrent 
from this docrine, . . . yet it crept up afterward in the scholastic age, 
Ockham being among the first that maintained: “. . . That there is no 
act evil but as it was prohibited by God, and which cannot be made good 
if it be commanded by God.” ... Herein Petrus Alliacus [Pierre d’Ailly] 
and Andreas de Novo Castro, with others quickly followed him.™ 


But in the last analysis, it is unnecessary even to rely upon indi- 
rect evidence of this type. For conclusive evidence of the explicit 
continuity of the tradition in question appears in the remarkable en- 
durance of that characteristic distinction between the absolute and 
ordained or ordinary powers of God which we have already had oc- 
casion to examine. This distinction crops up in the works of nearly 
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all of those writers whom we have cited as holding either to a vol- 
untarist theory of natural law, or to a conception of divinely imposed 
laws of nature, or—as in many cases—to both.” And this is hardly 
surprising, for in order to realize the extent to which this distinction 
is bound up with the idea of divinely imposed laws of nature, it is 
sufficient merely to recall Suarez’s definition of the ordained or 
ordinary power of God as that power by which “he operates in ac- 
cordance with the common law which he has established in the uni- 
verse’”’—a law which, in fact, reflects a self-imposed commitment on 
the part of God to rule the universe along the lines of the natural 
order which he himself has established in it. The history of this dis- 
tinction, which played a crucial role in the thought of Ockham, and of 
such late medieval theologians as d’Ailly, Major,°® Durandus of St. 
Pourcain (d. 1332), Robert Holcot, Thomas Buckingham (d. 1351), 
and Adam of Woodham (d. 1358),*" can be traced down at least as 
far as the sermons delivered at Boston by Samuel Willard at the end 
of the seventeenth century and the beginning of the eighteenth.” 


Perry Miller has stressed the importance of the idea in Puritan 
theology,” where, indeed, it generated another but closely related 
distinction between the ordinary and extraordinary Providence of 
God. This distinction, prominent in the thought of Ames, Thomas 
Shepard (1605-49), John Morton and Increase Mather,’® also 
figures significantly in the writings of John Wilkins, Charleton and 
Boyle—all three of them luminaries of the Royal Society.” Thus 
Boyle can note that miracles involve departures from God’s “ordinary 
and general concourse,” and can describe them as “extraordinary and 
supernatural interpositions of divine providence,” by which God may 
be seen “to over-rule or controul the established course of things in 
the world by his own omnipotent hand.’”” Similarly, he can argue 
that : 


if we consider God as the author of the universe, and the free establish- 
er of the laws of motion, whose general concourse is necessary to the 
conservation and efficacy of every particular physical agent, we cannot 
but acknowledge, that, by withholding his concourse, or changing these 
laws of motion which depend perfectly upon his will, he may invalidate 
most, if not all the axioms and theorems of natural philosophy: these 
supposing the course of nature. ... It is a rule in natural philosophy that 
causae necessariae semper agunt quantum possunt: but it will not fol- 
low from thence, that the fire must necessarily burn Daniel’s three com- 
panions or their clothes that were cast by the Babylonian King’s command 
into the midst of a burning fiery furnace, when the author of nature was 
pleased to withdraw his concourse to the operation of the flames, or su- 
pernaturally to defend against them the bodies that were exposed to 
them. . . . Agreeably to this let me observe to you that, though it be un- 
reasonable to believe a miraculous effect when attributed only to a mere 
physical agent, yet the same thing may reasonably be believed when 
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ascribed to God, or to agents assisted with his absolute or supernatural 
power.108 


It will be remembered that this example of the miraculous sur- 
vival of Daniel’s three companions, Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
nego, after they had been thrown into the Babylonian furnace, was 
the very example which Ockham himself had used to illustrate much 
the same point, and the recurrence of this particular Biblical illustra- 
tion may serve as the final and clinching evidence for the validity of 
our thesis that the scientific idea of divinely imposed laws of nature 
had its origin in a living theological tradition which went back to the 
last years of the thirteenth century. For this very Biblical example, 
used to illustrate this same point concerning the power of God, is to 
be found, not only here and in two other works of Boyle, but also in 
the works of Luther, Melanchthon, Suarez, Perkins, Preston, Ames, 
Shepard, Norton, Increase Mather and Willard**—that is to say, in 
the works of a high percentage of those very authors whom we have 
seen to subscribe to the voluntarist theory of natural law and of the 
laws of nature.’ 


In the light, therefore, of these considerations, there can remain 
little room for doubt either that the voluntarist conception of natural 
law attained a wide currency in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
or that it was directly descended from the similar theory hammered 
out by the nominalist theologians in the years after the condemnations 
of 1277. It was conceived both with a juristic and a scientific sense,’™ 
and, being the result of a crucial shift in the direction of the “simpli- 
fied view of nature” which was later to be adopted by Galileo, Des- 
cartes and Newton, was eminently compatible with this view. If, there- 
fore, we ask ourselves why, in the seventeenth century, the Semitic 
concept of divinely imposed laws of nature burst into scientific prom- 
inence, it is unnecessary, and, indeed, misleading to postulate the 
influence of social and political analogies—for the influence was, if 
anything, exerted in the opposite direction. When Descartes spoke of 
a God who put laws into nature, he did not have to create such a God. 
He did not, as Zilsel suggests, have to apotheosize Bodin’s sovereign. 
He did not even have to transfer the idea from the juridical and 
moral realm into the world of natural causation. All he had to do was 
to employ the theological conception of a legislating God whose most 
striking attribute was his irresistible power, a conception which had 
its principal source in the Old Testament, which was clearly formulat- 
ed and fully elaborated by his philosophizing predecessors of the later 
Middle Ages, and which lay at the heart of the natural theology, not 
only of many of the Catholic theologians of his own day, but also of 
perhaps the majority of their Protestant counterparts. 
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IV 

Some years ago, E. A. Burtt noticed that “Newton, in common 
with the whole voluntaristic British tradition in medieval and mod- 
ern philosophy, tended to subordinate, in God, the intellect to the 
will,”’” and in the light of the above findings, it must now seem that 
when he did so he had noticed something of far greater significance 
than an interesting similarity. It now remains, briefly and in con- 
clusion, to attempt to assess the fundamental significance of these 
findings. 

When scientists today speak of the laws of nature, no element 
of command attaches to the expression. It is regarded, perhaps most 
often, as “indicating statistical regularities, valid only in given times 
and places.’”"* On this ground it might, perhaps, be argued that the 
historical application of the legal metaphor to mechanical regularities, 
experimentally established and mathematically formulated, was pro- 
ductive less of scientific progress than of a terminological inexactitude 
prolific in misconceptions. Such an assertion would ignore, however, 
the theological assumptions which we have seen the legal metaphor to 
involve and because of which it was adopted. 


As long ago as 1883 Ernst Mach pointed out that an undue pre- 
occupation with “the conflict between science and theology” could be 
extremely misleading because, in his considered opinion, many of the 
conceptions “which completely dominate modern physics” actually 
“arose under the influence of theological ideas.’”"° Mach’s warning 
does not seem to have attracted a great deal of notice, but in 1926 and 
1945, respectively, Whitehead and Collingwood again drew attention 
to the importance of Christian beliefs for the development of the clas- 
sical or Newtonian science. The most complete statement of this point 
of view, however, was made in 1934-5 by Michael Foster in two lucid 
and penetrating articles which, after a lapse of some years, have now 
begun to command the interest they so richly deserve.”° His general 
thesis, put very roughly, is this: in the first place, that the early mod- 
ern philosophers, from Descartes to Leibniz, ascribed to the world of 
nature, in advance of the actual establishment of the modern natural 
science, the very character which constituted it a possible object of 
that science; secondly, that in so doing, they were putting forward a 
new theory of nature, not upon any grounds of proven expediency, 
but because their thinking was shaped by elements which were not 
of Greek origin and which consorted ill, therefore, with the Greek 
idea of nature; finally, that the source of these non-Greek elements 
must have been the Christian revelation, and in particular the Chris- 
tian doctrine of creation—presupposing, as it did, the idea of an om- 
nipotent God from whom the world did not proceed by any neces- 
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sary emanation, but who called it into being by the autonomous fiat 
of his will. Foster attempts to show, therefore: 

that the method of natural science depends upon the presuppositions 

which are held about nature, and the presuppositions about nature 

in turn upon the doctrine of God. Modern natural science could begin 

only when the modern presuppositions about nature displaced the 

Greek. . . .; but this displacement itself was possible only when the Chris- 

tian concept of God had displaced the pagan, as the object . . . of sys- 

tematic understanding. To achieve this primary displacement was the 

work of Medieval theology, which thus laid the foundations both of 
_ much else in the modern world which is specifically modern and of 
modern natural science.!1 

The arguments which he uses to establish his claim need not de- 
tain us here—suffice it to say that they are philosophical rather than 
historical in character. But herein, it may be suggested, lies the cen- 
tral significance of our own findings. For they go at least some of 
the way towards providing the complementary historical arguments, 
some of the way towards establishing that what Foster, after an ex- 
amination of theological and philosophical positions, claimed must 
have been the case, was in fact the case. For the reappearance in the 
later Middle Ages of the crucial idea of imposed laws of nature, along 
with the view of the universe most eminently compatible with it, was 
the outcome of a reaction on the part of Christian theologians against 
the pagan necessitarianism of Greek thought. The exact significance 
of this becomes even more apparent if we bear in mind Needham’s 
parallel conclusion that one of the crucial reasons for the failure of 
the Chinese to develop a natural science comparable with that of the 
West was their prior failure to produce a comparable concept of laws 
imposed upon nature, and that this latter failure was, in turn, the out- 
come of their lack of any conception of a personal, legislating Crea- 
tor-God."” Speaking of the Taoist thinkers he says that “with their 
appreciation of the relativism and subtlety and immensity of the uni- 
verse they were groping after an Einsteinian world-picture, without 
having laid the foundations for a Newtonian one,” and that “by that 
path science could not develop.”"* It was not that the Chinese lack- 
ed the idea of an order in the universe, but that they regarded it as 
an “harmonious co-operation of all beings” arising “not from the 
orders of a superior authority external to themselves, but from the 
fact that they were all parts in a hierarchy of wholes forming a cosmic 
pattern, and what they obeyed were the internal dictates of their own 
reason.””"** 

Such a view of the world is not unfamiliar. It clearly has much 
in common, not only with the thinking of the Stoics, but also with 
the scholastic view as propounded by Aquinas and the realists. As- 
suming, therefore, that the abrogation of this view was one of the 
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metaphysical adjustments necessary for the inception of the classical 
or Newtonian science, I am led to propose the following general con- 
clusion: that the prime mover in this process of adjustment was the 
renewed and disturbing pressure upon Greek modes of thought of 
the Semitic idea of an omnipotent Creator-God. So that, paradoxical- 
ly, if it is possible to argue that philosophy suffered because of the 
condemnations of 1277, it must surely be admitted that the physical 
sciences, in the long run, undoubtedly gained.” 


1, 


rw 


. See Discours de 


Idea of Nature (Oxford, 1945), pp. 
3-9. As Collingwood himself admits 
(p. 4), ‘‘the name is not a good 
one, because the word ‘Renaissance’ 
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history of thought...The cosmology I 
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. Tbid.. p. 5. 
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enactment or formal compact, which 
is implanted by nature in the human 
mind, or is capable of being demon- 
strated by reason. On the other it is 
defined as referring, in ‘‘the sciences 
of observation,’’ to the theoretical 
principles deduced from _ particular 
facts, applicable to defined groups 
or classes of phenomena, and expres- 
sible by the statement that particular 
phenomena always occur if certain con- 
ditions are present. For purposes of 
clarity I propose to use the term nat- 
ural law to refer to the juristic con- 
cept, and the term laws of nature to 
indicate the scientific usage. 

la Méthode, Cin- 
quiéme Partie. — Oeuvres de Descar- 
tes, ed. Jules Simon (Paris, 1841), 
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. Idea of Nature, p. 5. 
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40; Shepard, Three Valuable Pieces, 
pp. 9-10; Norton, Orthodox Evange- 
list, ch. 5, p. 124; Increase Mather, 
Doctrine of Divine Providence, Serm. 
I, pp. 23-24, Serm. II, pp. 53-54; 
Willard, Compleat Body, Qu. XI, 
Serm. XLVI, p. 144. 


105. It is perhaps worthy of note that 


many of these authors also make use 
of another distinction related to that 
which they drew between the absolute 
and ordained powers of God. This 
distinction concerned the order of 
salvation and was drawn between 
what Calvinist theologians usually re- 
ferred to as the secret will and the 
revealed will of God, but which the 
Scholastics called voluntas beneplaciti 
and voluntas signi. Its history can 
be traced back as far as the De 
Sacramentis Christianae Fidei of 
Hugh of St. Victor (1096-1141)— 
Bk. I, Part 4, ch. 8 (Patrologia 
latina, ed. J-P. Migne, 176 [Paris, 
1854], col. 237), but it consorted 
very profoundly with the voluntarism 
of the Ockhamists and became a 
commonplace of Protestant thought. 
It was cited, for example, by Hub- 
maier — Spiritual and Anabaptist 
Writers, pp. 132-133; William Per- 
kins, A Treatise of God’s free grace, 
Workes, I, pp. 704-705; Ames, Mar- 
row, Bk. I, ch. 7. §§ 52-54, pp. 30-31; 
John Norton, Orthodox Evangelist, ch. 
4, p. 92; Hobbes, The Questions con- 
cerning liberty, necessity and chance 
clearly stated and debated between 
Dr. Bramhall Bishop of Derry, and 
Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury (Lon- 
don, 1656), pp. 10 and 78, It was 
used, among the members of the Royal 
Society, not only by the staunchly 
Calvinist John Wallis—A brief and 
easie explanation of the Shorter Cat- 
echism (London, 1662), E 4 — but 
also by Charleton, Darkness of 
Atheism, ch. 10, 4, p. 354. Cf, also 
Sanderson, De oblig. consc., Prael. 
quarta, p. 97. 


. Hardly surprising for, according to 


d’Ailly, ‘‘just as the divine will is 
the first efficient cause in the genus 
of efficient causality, so also is it the 
first obligating rule or law in the 
genus of obligating law’’—Sent. I, 
qu. 14, art. 3 Q, fol. 173r. 


. Metaphysical Foundations of Modern 


Physical Science, p. 294. 


. Needham, Science and Civilization, II, 


p. 582. 


. Science of Mechanics, trans. T. J. 


McCormack (London, 1942), pp. 542, 
551-552; cf. Mortimer Taube, Causa- 
tion, Freedom and Determinism (Lon- 
don, 1936), pp. 108-109. 


. A. N. Whitehead, Science and the 


Modern World (New York, 1958), p. 
14; R. G. Collingwood, Idea of Nature, 
pp. 3-9; Foster, ‘‘The Christian 
doctrine of Creation and the rise 
of Modern Natural Science,’’ Mind, 
XLITI (1934), pp. 446-468, ‘‘Chris- 
tian Theology and Modern Science 
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of Nature,’’ Mind, XLV (1936), pp. 
1-28, Cf. ag. E. L. Mascall, Chris- 
tian Theology and Natural Science 
(London, 1956), pp. 93-100. 


. Mind, XLIII (1934), p. 465. 


. Science and Civilization, II, pp. 578- 
583. 


. Idid., p. 543. 


. Ibid., p. 582—Needham adds that 
‘*Modern Science and the philosophy 
of organism, with its integrative 
levels, have come back to his wisdom, 
fortified by a new understanding of 
cosmic, biological and social evolu- 
tion. Yet who shall say that the New- 
tonian phase was not an essential 
one.’’ 


. As long ago as 1909 Pierre Duhem 
drew attention to the importance of 
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these condemnations for the history 
of science — Etudes sur Léogard 
de Vinci, II (Paris, 1909), pp. 411 ff. 
He did so, however, because he be- 
lieved that the utterances of the Bishop 
of Paris on specific points such as 
the possibility of the existence of a 
plurality of worlds marked the starting 
point of the development of modern 
science, and Alexandre Koyré has 
convincingly exposed the lack of evi- 
dence to support such a belief—‘‘ Le 
vide et ]’espace infini au XIV¢ siécle,’’ 
Archives d’hist. doct. et litt. du Moyen 
Age, 24 (1949), pp. 45-91, But if the 
condemnations and the theological re- 
action to which they witnessed were 
unimportant in the realm of specific 
scientific discoveries, this was far from 
being the case in the realm of philo- 
sophical assumptions about nature— 
a point which Koyré apparently failed 
to perceive. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD AS THE DESIGN OF SOCIETY 
An Important Aspect of F. D. Maurice’s Theology 


Guy H. Ranson, Trinity University, San Antonio 


It is being said on every hand that the church is remiss in its 
moral responsibilities in our time. The church is conspicuous because 
of its failure to give ethical perspectives either to the world revolu- 
tion of Asians, Africans, and Latin Americans rising to prominence 
or to America’s revolution of minority groups. There are many to 
bemoan, however, and few to offer constructive solutions. 


Those who offer solutions to the church’s failure most frequent- 
ly suggest that they must lie in the area of recovery of theological 
dimensions of social thought. Perhaps the best place for us to seek 
new inspiration for an adequate theology is in the thought of leaders 
of social Christianity who antedate the period of the Social Gospel. 


Frederick Denison Maurice, 1805-1872, offers a great deal to 
contemporary ethicists. He was the fountainhead of all of the social 
reform movements within the Anglican communion, and he has had 
a tremendous influence upon the social concern of the whole Chris- 
tian church. He was moved to moral thought and action by the Lib- 
eral revolutions in Europe which culminated in the French Revolu- 
tion of 1848. Throughout the next quarter of a century Maurice 
wrestled with the social thought of the giants of the day, such as 
Comte, Marx, and Mill, and he sought to find more adequate answers 
than they proposed. He believed that Christian theology had solu- 
tions to social problems and he sought to set forth the social dimen- 
sions of the Christian faith which men could lay hold upon. One of 
the most prominent of his social ideas is the kingdom of God. Per- 
haps a recovery of this aspect of his thought could be helpful to the . 


church in our time. 


I. Kingdom and Society 

Maurice believes that God is taking the initiative to relate men 
to himself and to the kingdom of God. As God relates men to him- 
self, he also relates them to one another. Therefore human society 
stands in an immediate and intimate relation to the kingdom of God. 
It becomes apparent, with this observation, that both kingdom of 
God and human society need to be defined. However, Maurice de- 
pends not upon simple definitions in seeking to make his readers un- 
derstand these two realities. He seeks rather to describe and to il- 
lustrate them, in order that their meanings may be illumined. 
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Maurice understands society to consist primarily in interpersonal 
relations of “I’s,” and only secondarily in external relations. “The 
good society depends therefore not simply upon a smoothly function- 
ing organization of men in which their societal capacities are satis- 
fied. It depends much more upon a redeemed fellowship of “I’s” in 
which men love both God and one another as God loves them. The 
view here is both theistic and interpersonal. It is theistic because 
grounded not in human persons but in the nature of the personal 
Trinity.’ It is interpersonal because it consists primarily in the rela- 
tionships of “T’s.” 

Society exists wherever persons exist, because whatever is per- 
sonal is also social. Men are constituted personal-social by God’s de- 
sign in their creation. Men are not persons first, then becoming social 
secondarily. By their nature they are social. Society is therefore God’s 
creation rather than man’s. Maurice contends that there are really 
only two theories of society. One is theistic and the other is human- 
istic. He summarizes them: 

Many writers begin with considering mankind a multitude of units. 

They ask, how did any number of these units form themselves into a 

Society? I cannot adopt that method. At my birth, I am already in a 

Society.” 

Humanistic writers are those who believe that society originated 
when separated individuals decided to live together according to cer- 
tain regulated relationships. Theists recognize that men are born 
into a society which was created by God. They think of men not as 
unsocial things who become social creatures by entering into personal 
relationships, but as “‘I’s” created in the image of the personal God, 
who are thereby social. Society, therefore, is the sum of interpersonal 
relations of ‘‘I’s,” the design of which is the personal kingdom of the 
Triune God.* 

The kingdom of God is spoken of by Maurice in such terms as 
kingdom of heaven, kingdom of Christ, dominion of God, rulership 
of God, sovereignty of God, order of God, constitution of God, and 
design of God. These terms usually are interchangeable, but this is 
not always the case. Kingdom of Christ often denotes the limitation 
of God’s sovereignty as it is imperfectly exercised over men in this 
earthly life.* When kingdom is used in this way, it is to be contrast- 
ed with the future kingdom which will come at the end of history 
when God’s dominion will be perfectly exercised over all. Christ 
reigns over a limited kingdom now, but at the end of the age he will 
deliver the kingdom to the Father, and the Father will be over all 
completely.” Sometimes, therefore, kingdom of God denotes this fu- 
ture kingdom. Sometimes the kingdom of God refers to God’s order 
for all creation, including natural law, impersonal and personal struc- 
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ture of society, and the moral law. Only occasionally, if at all, does 
the kingdom refer to those people who acknowledge God’s dominion 
and consciously respond to him to do his will. 

What is always essential in the meaning of the kingdom is the 
idea of an ordered dominion of God. There is but one order or de- 
sign for all being, Maurice wishes to emphasize. We have a universe 
not a multiverse. That which makes a unity of all being, both in- 
dependent and contingent, is God’s will, order, or design. The founda- 
tion is in the Triune God, based upon the agreement of wills of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. By perfect agreement of wills of persons of the 
Trinity, an order is established in the Godhead, and God wills an order 
for all that he creates, redeems, and governs. This is a personal order, 
because it is based upon personal relations in the Trinity. From this 
order in God, a personal order is established between God and men 
and among men. It is understood to be personal in opposition to the 
mechanically, intellectually, and volitionally determined orders which 
have been imagined by certain physicists, philosophers, psychologists, 
and theologians. Maurice speaks not of a deterministic system of 
being, but of an ordered relation which is personal and can be known 
only by the disclosure of the personal God to his personal creatures. 

Human society as viewed empirically is disordered. It is in large 
part contrary to God’s design. Yet it bears the imprint of God’s 
order. Otherwise it would be chaos rather than society. Man is un- 
able to understand God’s design merely from the study of society. The 
design must be revealed to him. This revelation comes by the revela- 
tion of the kingdom of God by Jesus Christ. Given this design, men 
can then see it in all of the institutions, structures, and interpersonal 
relationships of society. 

There are four aspects of the design of the kingdom of God for 
human society which need to be examined in some detail. These are 
the way in which the kingdom reveals a universal brotherhood, the 
moral standard for society, the meaning of civilization, and the pur- 
pose of history. 


II. The Revelation of the Universal Brotherhood 


The first thing to note in Christ’s disclosure of the kingdom is 
the way in which it reveals the design of a universal brotherhood 
among men. God designed an actual brotherhood of men, and this is 
brought to light by the kingdom of God. Men have dreamed of such 
a brotherhood, but they have never achieved it because they have 
sought it by means of uniting men upon common human interests. 
This is inadequate. The only basis is that family relationship which 
is laid in the Trinity. Herein the Father is the creator of a human. 
family. Christ is the head of the race, who took our nature and sub- 
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mitted us to the will of the Father. The Spirit is our teacher and 
transformer, who molds our lives in the brotherhood.® 

First in the revelation of God’s design of a universal brother- 
hood is God the Father’s manifestation of himself as the Father of 
an actual family.’ Men were created by God’s design as his sons and 
as brothers of one another. They may hate one another, but they can- 
not alter the fact that they were created to accept each other as rela- 
tives and that they are intended to love one another.® It is for this 
reason that the prophets denounced the Israelites for lack of brother- 
ly concern.’ Paul tells the Athenians that God “made of one all na- 
tions” and “nations are invited to become brothers with each other, 
by taking up their positions as offspring of the same Father.”’° If 
one truly believes in the Father he must also believe that there is but 
one humanity and one fellowship in a family.” 


The second factor in the revelation of a universal brotherhood is 
the manifestation that God the Son has redeemed men from isolation 
to fellowship. As in Adam all men died, so in Christ all were made 
alive. Adam’s sin was seeking to be independent of God’s dominion. 
Christ’s self-denial and perfect obedience to the Father brings about 
man’s salvation. Men may now accept their places as brothers and 
heirs of Christ in the kingdom of God.” Men have been redeemed 
from bondage to self, the world, and the devil and made free in 
Christ, and they may now accept the Father’s will for them. Christ 
is the power of God to cancel the sin of rebellion against God’s rule, 
and he redeems men to that fellowship for which God intended them 
at their creation. By coming into fellowship, men are brought into 
that state which accords with their original nature. The state of 
brotherhood is what God “always intended for man, his original state, 
his real state.”"* In the New Testament 

it was signified by the word Redemption that the partakers of it were 

not brought into some novel or unnatural state, but that for which they 

were created, that which was implied in their constitution.’ 

Maurice contends that a doctrine of redemption which begins 
with fallen man as normative, the man who is dead in sin and is thus 
anti-social, is bound to be in error. It supposes that redemption is 
to snatch men out of society, whereas the redemption of Christ brings 
men into a new community under God."* To be separated from soci- 
ety is not to be saved but is to be in the state of sin. Redemption is 
based not upon man’s sin but upon that love of God which causes 
men to love both God and one another in a new society whose law is 
love. The Christian faith unites men in a family which is itself unit- 
ed by the unity of the Trinity.”* It is 


faith in a Father who so loved the world as to give his Son for it— 
in a Son, who, because He is one with the Father, and camie into the 
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world to do the will of the Father, offered Himself freely as a sacrifice 

to redeem men from sin and to bind them to God—of a Spirit who pro- 

ceeds from the Father and the Son to bind all kindreds of men into a 

Divine Unity.'* 

The idea of redemption which is individualistic in nature is not 
Christian, Maurice contends. God is the author and upholder of social 
life; man is the distorter of society.’* Sin sets men against one an- 
other. The “Gospel is the news that God is reconciled to man in His 
Son, that in Him there is a meeting point between God and man.”” 
When men are redeemed they are made members of the body of Christ, 
which is the divine community, the kingdom of Christ on earth. In 
this new society, men commit themselves to God’s will and they deny 
their own wills. Commitment to selfish independence is given up, and 
submission to God is made. This is redemption to Christ’s kingdom.” 

The third factor in the revelation of the universal brotherhood 
is the manifestation that the Holy Spirit instills in men the love of 
God by which they are united in brotherly love. The Holy Spirit 
comes directly to men to make the design of God known to them, to 
inspire them to desire his order, and to unite them in the fellowship 
which God ordered for them. When we are exhorted to “keep the 
Unity of the Spirit,” we are taught that the unity “is something that 


we have, and are likely to lose; not something that we may possibly 
get.... The Endeavor is, to preserve that which has been entrusted 
to us and is with us.” This unity is God’s design, and it is made known 
to us by the Holy Spirit. To deny this unity is to introduce discord, 
rebellion, and corruption into our relations. The unity is not uni- 
formity, however, because “true Unity is a Unity amidst diversity of 


9 


customs, habits of mind, notions, education.” It is a unity of Spirit, 
which is the antithesis of the kind of unity which was sought by the 
Inquisition. The kingdom in which we are united is an interpersonal 
society in which members are loved by God, and in which they are 
in turn empowered to love one another as brothers.” 


The Christian brotherhood which is revealed by the kingdom 
of God is one in which men are members one of another, because 
they are related interpersonally by the design of the Trinity. They 
are united in that divine society which is rooted in the relations of per- 
sons of the Trinity, and which is purposed for men by Father, Son, 
and Spirit. This kingdom transforms human society, because in it 
men may respond to the personal Trinity, by whom they are en- 
abled to love one another as God loves them.” 

In this discussion of the kingdom of God as the manifestation 
of a universal brotherhood, one notes that Maurice provides no pro- 
gram of social action for realizing such a brotherhood among men. 
He was himself very active in social action, and some of the impetus 
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of Maurice is still being felt in England. He was the real founder of 
Christian Socialism, which is the fountainhead of all subsequent social 
concern within Anglicanism. We must note, however, that he is 
primarily concerned that we shall understand the theological founda- 
tion of brotherhood. This can be known. We cannot know, however, 
the exact kinds of social action that we should engage in. 

Maurice’s position is that once Christians know the real founda- 
tion for brotherhood, they can take note of their changing circum- 
stances of time and place and fashion programs of social action suit- 
ed to the social condition. He engaged in education of working-men, 
cooperatives, campaigns for extension of the franchise, and many 
more movements, but he never had any notion that these were any- 
thing more than secondary attempts to embody the brotherhood which 
has its foundation in the Trinity and which has its design in the 
kingdom. Actually, Maurice was very conservative regarding social 
change. He thought that he should accept as divine the forms of the 
social institutions of England of his time, but he felt constrained to 
witness to the people of the real brotherhood of men which underlay 
these institutions. 


III. The Revelation of the Ethical Standard of Soctety 


The second aspect of the kingdom of God as the design of society 
is Maurice’s belief that the kingdom reveals the ethical standard for 
society. The basis is found primarily in the personal relations of the 
Trinity. He says: 

My desire is to ground all theology upon the Name of God the Father, 

the Son, and the Holy Ghost; not to begin from ourselves and our sins; 
not to measure the straight line by the crooked one. This is the method 
which I have learnt from the Bible. There everything proceeds from 
God; He is revealing Himself, He is acting, speaking, ruling. Next, 

my desire is to ground all human morality upon the relation in which 

man stands to God; to exhibit whatever is right and true in man, as 

only the image and reflex of the original Righteousness and Truth.” 

This ethical standard is made known to men through the God- 
man, who reveals to us the kingdom. If we acknowledge 

the union of the two natures in Christ . . . we ought more distinctly 
to allow, first, that there is a divine standard for human morality; sec- 
ondly, that this standard is in such direct affinity with humanity in its 
highest form, that the one is the exact reflex of the other; thirdly, that 
it is not a fiction, but the most pregnant of all facts, that there is a uni- 
versal human morality, transcending the particular morality of each man, 
and yet capable of being brought to bear upon that morality in all the 
circumstances and details of our lives.** 

Maurice is here affirming that there is an order of God which 
sets the standard of ethics for men in society. The ethical norms for 
society are contained in the very constitution of the kingdom of God. 
The basis of the order is the relation of persons of the Trinity. From 
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these relationships, the relationships between God and men are ground- 
ed, and then in turn are set the relationships among men. Because 
Christ, a member of the Trinity, became flesh, he is able to reveal to 
men the nature of the personal relationships of the three kinds. He 
manifests his relationship to Father and Spirit, the relationship of 
God to men, and the right order of relationships among men. All of 
these relationships are from the constitution of the kingdom of God. 
It is easy to see, therefore, the essential relationship of the ethics of 
society to the kingdom of God. 

Essentially there are but two kinds of ethical theory, according 
to Maurice. The first is theistic, because it is contained in God’s king- 
dom, grounded in Trinity, and revealed by Christ. The other is 
naturalistic or humanistic, because it is founded upon some human 
need or desire, and its purpose is to establish a dominion of man which 
is contrary to the dominion of God. Christian ethics, therefore, is 
based upon the righteousness of God; humanistic ethics is based upon 
the sinfulness of man. The first accords with the design of God; the 
other conforms to the disorder of man. Humanistic ethics is the 
contradiction of all contradictions, according to Maurice, because it 
proposes to base morality upon sin and disorder. The trouble with 
most ethicists is that they have “substituted a notion, generalized from 
a particular human experience, for the laws which are the expres- 
sion of His [God’s] nature and will.” They have “therefore made a 
science of morals and politics which rests on such laws . . . impossible.””* 

Moral standards which are based upon human nature, or upon 
human desires or needs, are built on sand. Human nature is fallen, 
therefore men are by nature self-seeking and are in rebellion against 
God and righteousness. Society which is founded upon this human 
nature is not a society at all. It is disorder, and thus the perversion 
of society. It substitutes a collection of warring individualists for 
an ordered society of “I’s,” who are interpersonally related with God 
and one another. The design of God as set forth in his kingdom is a 
society in which men deny themselves as Christ denied himself. This 
society, therefore, is the antithesis of a society which men would set 
upon the foundation of natural morality. 

The kingdom of God is revealed as the standard of society in 
many ways. It is revealed even in the thought of those who seek to 
find another moral standard for society. This is seen, for example, 
in the classical moral philosophers, Maurice believes. They have 
sought a standard which is apprehended by reason, that which tran- 
scends the bodily nature of man. They set reason in opposition to the 
passions therefore, and they distinguish the higher from the lower 
self and the spiritual from the physical values. The revealed Chris- 
tian ethic of the kingdom of God exposes the error of this position, 
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while at the same time it reveals itself as the real foundation of 


morality. 

The secret of strength . . . of all moral purpose is to assure thyself that 

thou art not engaged in a battle between two portions of thy own nature. 

It is Christ in thee who is inviting thee, urging thee, commanding thee, 

to very life; what He bids thee do, He will enable thee to do. The 

might of his own sacrifice is with thee. He who gave up Himself with- 

out spot to God, will enable thee to offer thyself, as acceptable and rea- 

sonable sacrifice, to do His will, to glorify His name.*® 

The kingdom of God is revealed as the moral standard of soci- 
ety, as another example, in the great religions of the world. These 
religions have sought to overcome the error of philosophical ethics 
by noting the need for sacrifice. Not only must men recognize a high- 
er nature, they have said, but men must make certain sacrifices in 
order to perfect the higher nature. They rightly recognize the need 
of sacrifice, Maurice.concedes, but he thinks that they have not un- 
derstood that this sacrifice must be of self and not merely of things. 
The kingdom of God reveals the inadequacy of the sacrifices of world 
religions, while at the same time it manifests the real nature of 
sacrifice, and the necessity of self-sacrifice for social morality. 

All morality consists, as I believe, in the giving up of ourselves. All im- 

morality consists in self-seeking, self-pleasing, self-glorifying. But I 
find from the history of the world expounded by the Bible, that there 
has been always a tendency in the corrupt heart of man to make Sacri- 
fice itself the minister of man’s self-will, self-indulgence, self-glorifica- 
tion. Instead of giving himself up to God, man seeks to make his God, 
or his gods, give up to him; he offers sacrifices, that he may persuade 
the power which he thinks he has wronged, to exempt him from the 
punishment of his wrong. This is man’s theology; this is what has 
produced all of the hateful superstitions under which the world groans.?" 

In the effort to escape only the punishment for sin, man has 
bound himself inseparably to his sin. Therefore he must learn to con- 
fess, “I must ask God Himself to tell me how I may be delivered from 
it,—how I may receive the true sacrifice which taketh away the sins 
of the World.”” 

When man learns to turn to God to confess his own inability to 
apprehend the moral order of society, he may lose his fleshly self and 
find the spiritual self. The kingdom of God reveals to him two selves, 
one which is self-seeking, and one which is responding to God to do 
his will in society. The kingdom of God reveals to man two kinds of 
sacrifices. Then he may compare 

these two sacrifices; the sacrifice which manifests the mind of God,— 
which proceeds from God, which accomplishes the purposes of God in 
the redemption and reconciliation of His creatures, which enables those 
creatures to become like their Father in Heaven by offering up them- 
selves ;—and the sacrifices which men have dreamed of in one country 
or another, as means of changing the purposes of God, of converting 
Him to their mind, of procuring deliverance from the punishment of 
evil, while the evil still exists.?® 
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If man will give up his individualistic, self-seeking self he may truly 
know the kingdem of God which is the design of society. 

Maurice examines authoritarianism, qualities and consequences 
of acts, rationalism, hedonism, Marxism, and many more theories of 
social ethics. Particular criticisms are made of these, but basically 
all commit the error of rejecting the existent order of God in his 
kingdom. They seek to lay another foundation for social life than the 
one which has been laid by God himself. They seek a society in which 
man rather than God will be the center.*° 

Maurice believes that the kingdom of God is made manifest in 
the rising and waning of nations. Nations have arisen and flourish- 
ed as they have embodied the moral standard of self-sacrifice, and 
they have decayed and disappeared as they have embodied the prin- 
ciple of self-assertion. Thus by studying civilizations with this clue 
to their significance, we may come to understand how the kingdom 
of God reveals the meaning of civilization. 


IV. The Revelation of the Meaning of Civilization 

Maurice thinks that the kingdom of God reveals the meaning of 
civilization, and this is the third aspect of his understanding of the 
relation of kingdom and society. He comes directly to a discussion of 
this point in a letter to a missionary on “Christianity and Civiliza- 
tion.”** The missionary is told that to Christianize and to civilize peo- 
ple is to do to them the same thing. Each is concerned with the in- 
terpersonal relations of persons according to God’s design, rather 
than with external forms and relations in manners and customs. Men 
must be Christian and civilized in exactly the same way, which is by 
denying themselves and submitting to God’s will for them. Some 
people have imagined that Christianity has to do with the relation- 
ship between God and men, and that civilization is concerned with the 
relationships among men. Or they have thought that Christianity 
has to do with religious matters and civilization with secular con- 
cerns. Both distinctions are false, according to Maurice. Both Chris- 
tianity and civilization are concerned with the two relationships of 
God to man and man to man. 

The kingdom of God is the order of God contending against the 
disorder of men, whether these men be viewed individually or as socie- 
ties. God has designed an order of interpersonal relationships for 
men, and these relations are properly called civilization. Men are re- 
bellious against God, however, and they continually bring corruption 
and disorder into their relationships. The Holy Spirit comes to cor- 
rect them and lead them to confess God’s purpose for them. There- 
fore, one must confess, 

I believe in a Spirit who is at work on the inner life of human society, 
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who is contending with all that makes it brutal or effeminate, slavish 
or anarchical. I believe in a Spirit who is not content with the sem- 
blances of civility and manliness, of freedom and order, who seeks to de- 
liver us from whatever makes us ungracious to each other, cowardly in 
our resolutions and acts, from whatever leads us to crouch to any 
tyrant, or to set up any form of self-will in our own hearts.” 


The kingdom of God, therefore, is the transformer of culture. If 
civilization rather than anarchy exists, it is a witness to God’s order. 
God’s kingdom is the order which underlies and upholds the inter- 
personal relationships of men which we know as civilization. 


It must be noted that civilization is God’s creation, not man’s. 
Man does not create civilization, but he does distort it. Civilization 
is designed by God, and he brings it into being by relating himself to 
men and them to one another by his grace and his love. Father, Son, 
and Spirit are all active in transforming society from man’s corrup- 
tion to what God has designed it to become. Civilization is willed by 
the Father, redeemed by the Son, and conformed to the kingdom of 
God by the Spirit. It is the task of Christians therefore to assure men 
that 

they may be possessed by this civilizing, reconciling, uniting Spirit, that 
they need not be possessed by any other; though the struggle between 
them will always be fierce—more, not less, fierce, when they have claim- 
ed their place in the universal family, than when they have supposed 
themselves separate creatures, the servants of demons, the victims of 
malignant powers.*4 


In an address to the Y. M. C. A. “On Christian Civilization,”® 
Maurice further amplifies his view. “Cultured” and “civilized,” he 
maintains, should not be used to refer to those people who have gained 
possession of some of the arts of mankind. These are the things which 
men can make, and in which they take pride because they are the crea- 
tions of men. For people to be cultured or civilized, they must be in that 
order which God purposed for them and into which he redeemed them. 
The latter refers to the internals of civilization, and is culture as such. 
The former are the externals of civilization, and are peripheral things 
of culture. Wherever men have placed primary emphasis upon the 
internals, interpersonal relations and personal and social values, civil- 
izations have arisen and flourished. Wherever they have placed pri- 
mary emphasis upon the peripheral things, such as wealth, power, 
glory, arts and crafts, civilizations have waned and perished. This 
may be observed in the study of the civilizations, for example, of As- 
syria, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 

Maurice believes that once the kingdom is revealed to us by Christ, 
we can then understand some of the signs of the kingdom in the 
civilizations of the earth. We may thereby submit to God’s order and 
live in accordance with the demands of it. He must not be understood 

“to say, however, that men can themselves build the kingdom or take 
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possession of it. The kingdom is Christ’s, not man’s, and only the Son 
can deliver the kingdom to the Father. It is the will of the Father to 
give the kingdom to men, the purpose of the Son to redeem them into 
its order, and the work of the Spirit to conform them to its design. It 
is possible, therefore, for us to discern the signs of the kingdom and 
understand in part the purpose of human history. 


V. The Revelation of the Purpose of History 


The fourth aspect of Maurice’s thought of the relation of the 
kingdom of God and society is his belief that the kingdom reveals the 
purpose of history. He understands the record of man in time to be 
a manifestation of a continuing struggle between God’s design and 
man’s disorder. -In the midst of time, God’s kingdom is revealed. In 
this revelation, the purpose of history is made known. In his ser- 
mon on “the Divine Interpretation of History,” Maurice gives his 
most direct and succinct exposition of what he understands the pur- 
pose of history to be.** In the vision of the scroll and the seven seals 
in the Book of Revelation, chapters 5-10, Maurice sees the revelation 
of the clue to history. He believes that the scroll contains the essence of 


God’s dealings with His creatures from the beginning of the world to 
the end. It might refer to a particular tract of time; that tract might 
extend over a few years, or a great many centuries; but in those years 
or centuries would be gathered up the difficulties which beset earnest 
thinkers in one generation or another, with the great practical solution 
to them." 


Maurice understands from the presence of the scroll in God’s 
hands, “that the ground of all events, of their law, of their knowl- 
edge, lies in Himself.” There is divine purpose in history, because 
the primary cause is the Triune God. Because “He inspires us with 
a passionate desire to understand” history, we are to be given knowl- 
edge of the purpose of history. Because the scroll is taken by Christ, 
we know that he is the center of history. He is 

the Person who can break the seals which had hidden the course of 

God’s dealings with human beings, who can change the life of the world 

from a collection of unintelligible fragments into a living whole.** 

When the first four seals are opened, the white, the red, the black, 
and the pale horses appear. These signify respectively, according to 
Maurice, conquest, civil war, business, and disturbances in the natural 
world. The fifth seal reveals those who have been slain for the Word 
of God. The first four seals reveal the necessity for the externals 
of history, and the fifth seal reveals that the meaning of history is 
in the internal relations. Men are enabled to see that the righteous- 
ness of God will triumph over the unrighteousness of man. The tri- 
umph consists not in outward success, however, but in the kind of suc- 
cess that Christ gained on the cross. Those who are persecuted for 
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his righteousness do succeed, because they are “formed by suffering 
into a holy fellowship of men who understand, as well as confess, that 
self-sacrifice is and must be the only ground upon which human soci- 
ety can stand.’** The purpose of history, therefore, is both to teach 
men the meaning of self-sacrifice and to enable them to accept it as 
the design of God’s kingdom in human society. 

Maurice believes that God reveals in history that the design of 
his kingdom does actually govern history. He notes this in the open- 
ing of the sixth seal, which reveals an earthquake. Here is revealed 
that all powers of men are judged by the law of sacrifice. The seventh 
seal reveals the greatest catastrophe of men, which is man’s corrup- 
tion of the church. This action of man is also judged by the law of 
sacrifice.” 

From the vision of the opening of the seals, Maurice believes 
that the law of social life is revealed. The law is that men must 
sacrifice themselves and live in fellowship with God and other men. 
This is the law of the kingdom of God, and it is the design for hu- 
man society. From the seals men may learn that everything contrary 
to the design of God will perish. Men who set up a society which is 
. contrary to the one designed by God create not order but chaos, and 
their society will fail. By the fall of societies not based upon the king- 
dom, man may see that 

they bear witness to that order which man has been continually violat- 

ing; they show that no transgression of his can subvert it or mar it; that 

the efforts to interrupt it have been the greatest testimonies to its per- 

fection and its might.*? 

Maurice sees in Revelation 5-10 the revelation that the suffer- 
ing and sacrificing Christ is the Lord of history; that he rules his- 
tory by sacrifice. True civilization, therefore, is that society in which 
men sacrifice their independent wills and live according to the design 
which God wills for them. The purpose of history is that men may be 
related to God and to one another according to God’s design, or it is 
that God’s will may be done on earth as it is done in heaven. This is 
that men may be related to one another in love as God loves them 
and relates himself to them.” 


Critique 


Perhaps we can best evaluate Maurice’s thought on the kingdom 
of God and society by summarizing the distinguishing characteristics 
and criticizing them. 

The first thing to be noted is that the kingdom is of the Trinity. 
It is the kingdom of Father, Son, and Spirit and not of just one of 
the persons of the Trinity. Maurice points out that errors have often 
been made, because interpreters of the kingdom of God have empha- 
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sized one person of the Godhead to the exclusion of the others.** Thus 
they have ended with such distortions as an apocalyptic and future 
kingdom, or a Utopia on earth, or a mystical kingdom. Maurice in- 
sists that God’s kingdom is a real dominion of the Trinity in which 
human society conforms to the design of God. He holds the various 
aspects of the kingdom in their proper relationships in order that men 
individually and collectively may submit themselves to God’s rule in 
the affairs of mankind. 

The second outstanding characteristic of the kingdom is that per- 
sonal relationships are paramount. This means that the kingdom of 
God is not an abstract concept but a reality in the personal relation- 
ships of men in society. Furthermore it gives a moral standard for 
society which is existential rather than an abstract norm. It means 
also that life is understood to have meaning which can be experienced 
immediately in personal associations. A person experiences God in 
his relations with his fellow men, and he has moral guidance through 
these experiences. Finally, this means that God is actual Lord of his- 
tory, which is accomplished by his personal relation to society rather 
than by forcing men mechanically into a predetermined pattern. 


The third characteristic of the kingdom of God is that it gives a 
unique meaning to self-denial. There is no place for the kind of moral 
dualism that is so prominent in the thought of such theologians as 
Martin Luther and Reinhold Niebuhr. This is the duality between 
private morality of self-denial and social morality of ‘self-assertion to 
secure justice. Maurice sees self-denial primarily as submission to 
God’s dominion, which is dominion over both private and social af- 
fairs. What is required is that a person reject his own will, private- 
ly or socially, and that he commit himself to God’s design for him- 
self and for society. He emphasizes the positive side of acceptance 
of God’s direction rather than the negative side of human resignation. 
This seems to be a unique note that could profitably be recovered to 
the great advantage of Christian social morality. 


A fourth characteristic of Maurice’s thought is one. which en- 
dangers many of the advantages which inhere in his interpretation of 
the kingdom of God. This is his equation of civilization with the king- 
dom of God. This commits him to the union of church, state, and 
society, and it destroys for him any unique fellowship in the Body of 
Christ. The church therefore becomes merely one of the orders of 
society with no unique kind of interpersonal relations among Chris- 
tians.** This endangers the position of the church in its function as 
an ethical witness to society. Maurice sees the church making its 
witness by having its theology and worship established by the nation, 
but he found in his own experience in England that there must be a 
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particular embodiment of Christian fellowship, and he sought this 
through Christian Socialism, cooperatives, and other such groups. 
Perhaps the greatest danger in his equation is that he leaves no basis 
for distinguishing between Christian and non-Christian conduct. He 
maintains, of course, that the distinction is between self-denial and 
self-assertion, but where can these distinctions be made when Chris- 
tian koinonia and pagan culture are equated if they coincide in man- 
ners, art, politics, and the like? Does he not really effectively under- 
cut his own fundamental contention that interpersonai relations among 
self, God, and others are primary? Furthermore, Maurice obscures 
the radical nature of individual and corporate sin. It is for this rea- 
son that he was deluded into thinking that society would ultimately 
be Christianized by the proclamation of the kingdom. Finally, Mau- 
rice does not feel that it is necessary to clarify the connection between 
interpersonal relationships and the external orders of society. Some- 
how he feels that external structures will be shaped in such way as 
to embody interpersonal relations if the relations are given sufficient 
emphasis. This seems however to be a plain ignoring of a fact of social 
existence. 

Since the decline of the Social Gospel, there has been little in- 
clination to understand human society from the perspective of the 
kingdom of God. Ethicists doubtless have been correct in their re- 
jection of the kingdom of God as a coming Utopia on earth, but have 
they been correct in dismissing the kingdom as such? Throughout 
much of the history of the church the kingdom of God has been an 
important factor in aiding theologians to think about and act upon 
social problems. Certainly this has been true in America, as is so 
admirably recounted in H. Richard Niebuhr’s Kingdom of God in 
America. Perhaps we are now far enough removed from the era of 
the Social Gospel to turn again to the kingdom of God as one per- 
spective from which to deal with social morality. It might be that an 
admirable place to begin is with F. D. Maurice’s understanding of the 
kingdom of God as the design of society. 
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MENNO SIMONS RESEARCH 
(1910-1960 ) 


Cornelius Krahn, Bethel College 


Research in the realm of Mennonite 
thought, history and biography has 
been increasing since the beginning of 
this century and particularly since 
World War II. Approximately 120 
doctoral dissertations alone were 
written in Europe and America since 
World War II dealing with some 
aspect of Anabaptism-Mennonitism.! 
Numerous factors could be given as 
reasons. In Europe some confessional 
and denominational prejudices are 
disappearing because of the changing 
pattern of the European religio-cultural 
and political life. Some liberal Prot- 
estant theologians have become in- 
terested in the Left Wing Reformation 
and stimulated research in this field. 
On the other hand, the more tradition- 
bound scholars also have inspired the 
younger generation to investigate Ana- 
baptism. The improved status of the 
Free Church in Europe has, since 
the great upheavals resulting from 
World Wars I and II, stimulated 
research. The old notion that the 
state church is the church and the 
splinter groups are sects is on its way 
out in European thinking. In America 
the theological and denominational 
atmosphere has more or less been of 
the nature of “to believe and let be- 
lieve.” Anabaptism, as a Left Wing 
of the Reformation, has found more 
attention in the realm of research 
than any other group of its size since 
World War II. 

This bibliographical report is to 
be focused on Menno Simons (1496- 
1561), who was born in Witmarsum, 
Friesland, The Netherlands, and _ be- 
came a Catholic priest in his home 
village where he later joined the An- 
abaptist movement in 1536. He im- 
mediately became its leader in the Low 
Countries and northern Germany. 
Although most of the descendants of 
the Anabaptists are known today as 
Mennonites, Menno was not. the 
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founder of the movement. He, how- 
ever, became one of the most signif- 
icant leaders soon after the movement 
started. 

The death of Menno Simons, which 
occurred in Wustenfelde near Oldesloe, 
Holstein, Germany, in January 1561, 
four hundred years ago, was observed 
in the Netherlands, in Germany and 
in America. In the Netherlands the 
observance was probably conducted 
on the largest scale and was most 
impressive, because the Mennonites 
of that country were joined in the 
commemoration by a large segment 
of the entire nation, since Menno was 
a figure of some prominence in the 
Reformation movement. 


Research and Research Centers 

Although Menno Simons spent much 
of his active life as a leader of the 
persecuted Anabaptists in exile, namely 


in the German provinces of Friesland, 
Holstein, Lower Rhine and Prussia, 
most reseach pertaining to Menno and 
his time has been done by Dutch 
Mennonite scholars. This is primarily 
due to the fact that the Dutch Men- 
nonites were the first to achieve a 
higher cultural level and had a well- 
trained ministry. Dutch research was 
concentrated in Amsterdam, conducted 
primarily by the professors of the 
Mennonite Seminary and the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam and by those whom 
they inspired to continue in re- 
search along these lines. Among the 
outstanding scholars were S. Blaupot 
ten Cate, J. G. de Hoop Scheffer, 
G. [E. Frerichs, Samuel Cramer, 
Christiaan Sepp, Karel Vos and J.W. 
Kiihler.* 

The problem these scholars con- 
fronted was that Menno had written 
very little about himself. His co- 
workers and opponents had also left 
little information about him. Severe 
persecution had prevented Menno and 
his followers from writing for posterity. 
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Most of the information about Menno 
is preserved in his writings, of which 
there are, comparatively speaking, 
many. However, this information is 
of greater significance regarding his 
piety and religious thinking and con- 
tains little biographical data. 


Most helpful and thorough in col- 
lecting information about the life of 
Menno was the work of J. G. de Hoop 
Scheffer and Karel Vos. The latter 
presented his findings in numerous 
monographs and articles and finally 
in his biography of Menno Simons. 
Details pertaining to the bibliography 
of Menno Simons can be found in a 
number of articles. Most of the recent 
biographies have more or less ex- 
haustive bibliographies. The article 
on “Menno Simons” in the Men- 
nonite Encyclopedia has a bibiography 
of the most important publications up 
to 1957 (Vol. III, pp. 583-84). A 
general background bibliography can 
be found in the article by Cornelius 
Krahn entitled “The Historiography 
of the Mennonites in the Netherlands” 
(Church History, Vol. XIII, Nr. 3, 
September 1944, pp. 3-30). A more 
complete bibliography appeared in the 
article “Historiography - Netherlands” 
by the same author, published in the 
Mennonite Encyclopedia (edited by 
H. S. Bender, Cornelius Krahn and 
Melvin Gingerich, Scottdale, Penn- 
sylvania, Vol. II, 1956, pp. 758-764). 


Helpful also are the articles by 
Walther Kohler, “Das Taufertum in 
der neueren kirchengeschichtlichen 
Forschung” (Archiv fiir Reforma- 


pp. 349-364), Eberhard Teufei, “Tau- 
fertum und Quakertum im Lichte der 


neueren Forschung” (Theologische 
Rundschau, Vol. XIII, 1941, Heft 1/2, 
pp. 22-48; Vol. XVII, 1948, Heft 2, 
pp. 161-181) and George H. Williams, 
“Studies in the Radical Reformation 
(1517-1618): A Bibliographical Sur- 
vey of Research Since 1939,” Part II 
(Church History, Vol. XXVUI, Nr. 2, 
1958). Mennonite Life (North New- 
ton, Kansas) annually publishes a 
“Mennonite Bibliography” in the April 
issue. Mention should be made of the 


Anabaptist Bibliography to be pub- 
lished in the near future by the In- 
stitute of Mennonite Studies, Elkhart, 
Indiana. See also the “Zeitschriften- 
schau” in every issue of Archiv fiir 
Reformationsgeschichte. 

The Library of the Mennonite 
Seminary of Amsterdam has served as 
the most significant research center 
for centuries. With the growing in- 
terest in Anabaptist research in 
America, new centers have been es- 
tablished in connection with Goshen 
College, Goshen, Indiana, and Bethel 
College, North Newton, Kansas. The 
historical libraries and archives of 
these colleges are not only rich in 
rare printed materials but have also 
acquired large holdings of microfilms 
from the Library of Amsterdam and 
other places. Particulary the Bethel 
College Historical Library has _be- 
come a depository of most of the rare 
books and the archival collection of 
Amsterdam on microfilm through a 
microfilming project of the Historical 
Committee of the General Conference 
Mennonite Church. Naturally, many of 
the university and seminary libraries 
of North America have substantial 
holdings in Anabaptistica. 


At the Turn of the Century 


Karel Vos, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam and the Men- 
nonite Seminary, devoted his lifetime 
to painstaking research pertaining to 
Menno. He made use of all that had 
been accumulated by scholars of the 
past generations and spent most of his 
time in search of information in all 
archives of the Netherlands and abroad. 
The crowning achievement of his re- 
search was the book entitled Menno 
Simons, 1496-1561. Zijn leven en 
zijne reformatorische denkbeelden 
(Leiden, 1914). He was the first to 
assemble such a large body of informa- 
tion about Menno. His great gift was 
to locate data by pursuing leads and 
making full use of them in fitting the 
resulting information into the life story 
of Menno. However, Vos was less 
gifted as a biographer and even less 
as a theologian. His book is poorly 
organized and his interpretation is 
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not always acceptable. He continued 
his research after the publication of 
his book in the Doopsgezinde Bij- 
dragen and other magazines.® 

In his interpretation he deviated 
from the traditional views that there 
was a basic differance between Menno 
as a representative of the peaceful 
Anabaptists and the radical Munster- 
ite-Anabaptist movement. Vos claimed 
that the Miinsterite radicalism was 
orginal while the peaceful followers 
of Menno Simons had compromised 
and given up the hope of establishing 
the kingdom of God by force. J. W. 
Kihler, professor of the Mennonite 
Seminary and the University of Am- 
sterdam, challenged Vos and presented 
his own interpretation of Menno and 
his followers in various articles and 
ultimately in his book Geschiedenis 
der Nederlandsche Doopsgezinden in 
de szestiende ceuw (Haarlem, 1932; 
2nd edition, 1960).‘ 

The different aspects of the life and 
beliefs of Menno Simons were treated 
during the first half of this century by 
numerous writers in several countries. 
G. E. Frerichs investigated the lin- 
guistic peculiarities of the writings of 
Menno Simons.® This question was 
treated in the article “Oosters” in the 
Mennonite Encyclopedia (Vol. IV). 
Even in Russia Menno found attention 
in an article by D. G. Epp.® Studies 
of the portraits of Menno Simons were 
made by G. F. Boekenoogen’ and by 
S. S. Smeding.S The question of 
Menno’s stay after his withdrawal was 
presented not only in the biographies 
but also in articles such as those by 
G. E. Frerichs,® E. F. Goverts,!® and 
H. van der Smissen," and by Otto 
Regier in the article “Where Menno 
Lived and Died.”!* Robert Dollinger, 
in a book in which he deals with the 
Mennonites of Schleswig-Holstein, 
etc., also devoted considerable space 
to this question.!* 

The question of the birth, the death 
and other data in the life of Menno 
Simons was investigated by Karel Vos. 
Until that time dates given fluctuated. 
For a long time the date of the birth 
of Menno was assumed to be 1492 


and the date of his death 1559. Since 
the studies of Vos, his findings - 1496- 
1561 - have been accepted. 


The first full-sized biography of 
Menno Simons in the English language 
was written by John Horsch, entitled 
Menno Simons. His Life, Labors and 
Teachings (Scottdale, Pa. 1916). 
Some space had been devoted to Men- 
no by authors like B. Bax, Rise and 
Fall of the Anabaptists (London, 
1903), and H. E. Dosker, The Early 
Dutch Anabaptists (Philadelphia, 
1921). Horsch made full use of the 
findings of Dutch and German scholars 
pertaining to the Dutch Anabaptists 
and Menno Simons in_ particular. 
There is, however, a great difference 
between the biographies of Vos and 
Horsch, the former being liberal in his 
theology and the latter a fundamen- 
talist. It can be said about Horsch 
that he did his utmost to acquaint him- 
self with all details of the life and the- 
ology of Menno Simons. Nevertheless, 
his biography is not a seasoned and 
balanced portrayal of Menno. Horsch 
continued his interest in Menno and 
the Dutch Anabaptists and wrote “Did 
Menno Simons Practice Baptism by 
Immersion?” (Mennonite Quarterly 
Review, Vol. I, No. 1, January, 1927) ; 
“Menno Simons’ Attitude toward the 
Anabaptists in Miinster” (M.QO.R., 
Vol. X, No. 1, January, 1936); “Is 
Dr. Kuehler’s Concept of Early Dutch 
Anabaptism Historically Sound?” 
(M.Q.R., Vol. VII, January and 
April, 1933). 


The first German full-sized biog- 
raphy of Menno Simons and a pre- 
sentation of his theology was written 
by Cornelius Krahn under the title, 
Menno Simons (1496-1561). Ein 
Beitrag sur Geschichte und Theologie 
der Taufgesinnten (Karlsruhe, 1936). 
The author aimed to make full use of 
the findings of scholars in this field 
and made a special effort in the second 
part to present the theology of Menno 
Simons and his followers, as the sub- 
title indicates. He found that Menno’s 
central concern was the establishment 
of a true church of Christ and the 
practice of discipleship. The author 
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continued his research pertaining to 
Menno Simons in numerous §arti- 
cles, some of which appeared in Ger- 
man and American magazines.’* He 
also published a brief, popular, life 
story of Menno Simons."® 

Other popular and brief biographies 
in connection with the 400th anni- 
versary of the conversion of Menno 
Simons were those by C. Henry Smith, 
Menno Simons. Apostle of the Non- 
resistant Life (Berne, Indiana, 1936) ; 
H. S. Bender and John Horsch, 
Menno Simons’ Life and Writings 
(Scottdale, 1936). 

The Theology of Menno Simons 

In the liberal European-Protestant 
atmosphere at the turn of the last 
century, it was often assumed that 
Menno had no theology and what little 
there was was not worth elaborating 
on, although S. Hoekstra had com- 


pared the basic doctrines of the Ana- 
baptists with those of other Protestants 
as early as 1863.17 Even Kahler, not 
to speak of Karel Vos, emphasized 


that early Anabaptists had no theology. 
All this occurred in spite of the fact 
that Menno’s numerous writings and 
discussions with Catholic and Protes- 
tant opponents center primarily around 
questions of theology and _ practices 
closely related to his theological and 
ethical views. It is true that John 
Horsch in his writings strongly em- 
phasized some theological and par- 
ticularly fundamentalist views of 
Menno Simons. Krahn, in the second 
part of his book on Menno Simons 
(1936), devoted much space to the 
theological concepts and views of 
Menno and his followers, emphasizing 
that the basic concern of Menno was 
his concept of the church around 
which all other theological and ethical 
views center. Other scholars, such as 
Franklin H. Littell, have since em- 
phasized this aspect, although Littell’s 
original study was based primarily on 
south German Anabaptism and_ not 
Menno Simons.'* Fritz Heyer wrote 
his doctoral dissertation on Der 
Kirchenbegriff der Schwarmer (Leip- 
zig, 1939), including in his study of 
the Anabaptists’ concept of the church 


that of Menno. However, he depends 
primarily on the opponents of the Ana- 
haptists in his interpretations.!® Ulrich 
Bergfried made a study of another 
aspect of the theology of Anabaptism, 
in which he made fuller use of the 
original Dutch Anabaptist sources.*° 
Walther Kohler (Dogmengeschichte 
II, Das Zeitalter der Reformation, 
Zurich, 1951) is the first Protestant 
scholar to treat the Anabaptist theolog- 
ical thinking on a level with that of the 
rest of Protestantism. 

The study by J. H. Wessel, who, as 
a Dutch Reformed theologian, com- 
pares the basic belief of the Reformed 
and the Anabaptists of the 16th centu- 
ry in which Menno Simons is treated 
in detail,“' can be considered a counter- 
part to the findings of S. Hoekstra. 
In his history of the Mennonites of 
the Netherlands, N. van der Zijpp 
devotes some space to Menno Simons 
and his theology and that of the 16th 
century Anabaptists. Van der Zijpp 
also published a brief biography of 
Menno Simonss (Amsterdam, 1950) 
and wrote numerous articles on Menno 
Simons for various Dutch papers in 
connection with the 400th anniversary 
of the death of Menno Simons. Pre- 
viously he had published the article 
“The Significance of Menno Simons 
for Our Brotherhood”(.V.0.R., Vol. 
XJ, No. 1, January, 1937). 


The translator of the writings of 
Menno Simons, Leonard Verduin, 
wrote the article “Menno Simons’ 
Theology Reviewed.’’** One of the 
questions which has been discussed 
since the days of Menno Simons is 
his unique view pertaining to the in- 
carnation of Christ. I. E. Burkhart 
wrote the article “Menno Simons on 
the Incarnation” and later “Menno 
Simons on the Incarnation: A Cor- 
rection.”** Krahn devoted considerable 
space to this question in the chapter 
“Der Gemeindebegriff Mennos im Zu- 
sammenhang mit seiner Lehre von der 
Menschwerdung = Christi.”** Hans 
Joachim Schoeps did some research 
along these lines, including Melchior 
Hoffman and Menno Simons. The 
latter accepted the views of the 
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former.*® At the Menno Simons com- 
memoration at Amsterdam, January, 
1961, J. A. Oosterbaan reviewed this 
question in his lecture “De Theologie 
van Menno Simons.’’® Frits Kuiper 
wrote Karl Barth’s veroordeling van 
de Kinderdoop (Amsterdam, 1939) 
and Vincent G. Harding “Menno 
Simons and the Role of Baptism in 
the Christian Life” (1/.0.R., Vol. 
XXXITI, October, 1959). 

The question of church disipline has 
also received special attention. All 
major biographies discuss this ques- 
tion. John Horsch wrote an article 
on “Menno Simons’ True Position on 
Avoidance.”’*? Frank C. Peters wrote 
on “The Ran in the Writings of Menno 
Simons.”28 


Recent Studies 


It may be in place to point out that 
this paper does not list articles on 
Menno Simons found in general en- 
cyclopedias in America and Europe. 
Most of them contain articles on 
Menno Simons and other Anabaptist 
leaders. Neither does this report aim 
to be exhaustive as far as other 
articles are concerned. This is pri- 
marily a guide to the more significant 
writings and studies. Numerous papers 
in Europe and America have dealt 
with Menno Simons throughout the 
decades and particularly in connection 
with such anniversaries as his con- 
version, which occurred in 1536, 
and his death in 1561. These 
popular articles are usually help- 
ful but do not necessarily contain new 
insights based on primary sources. No 
mention is being made concerning the 
growing body of fictional literature. 
However, significant recent studies 
deserve special attention. A number of 
books were published in the Nether- 
lands on the occasion of the 400th 
commemoration of the death of Menno 
Simons. 

The most significant and compre- 
hensive is the well-written book by H. 
W. Meihiuzen entitled Menno Simons, 
Ijveraar voor het herstel van de 
nieuwtestamentische gemeente, 1496- 
1561 (Haarlem, 1961). As the sub- 
title indicates, the author focuses his 


study on Menno’s concern on reestab- 
lishing the New Testament church. 
In the first part of his book, he pre- 
sents the life story of Menno. The 
second part, entitled ‘Geloofswereld,” 
contains a theological discussion deal- 
ing with the new birth, the word of 
God, faith, baptism, concept of the 
church, Lord’s Supper, church dis- 
cipline and the relationship of the 
church to the world, etc. The third 
part of the book consists of a selection 
of writings of Menno Simons in which 
the author closely follows the outline 
of the first and second part of his 
book. Although this book is designed 
to be used as a source of information 
and inspiration by all who are in- 
terested in Menno Simons and what he 
stood for, it is nevertheless based on 
solid research and is heavily doc- 
umented. H. W. Meihuizen is minister 
of the Mennonite Church of the Hague, 
and editor of the Mennonite weekly 
Algemeen Doopsgezind Weekblad, 
which, during the commemoration of 
Menno Simons, published many ar- 
ticles in line with the occasion. Mei- 
huizen has also demonstrated his 
scholarship in his biography of Galenus 
Abrahamsz, 1622-1706 (Haarlem, 
1954). 

J. A. Brandsma, a Baptist minister 
and scholar of the Netherlands who 
has been doing research in Anabaptist 
history with special emphasis on Ana- 
baptism in the province of Friesland, 
has written a book on Menno Simons 
van Witmarsum. Voorman van de 
Doperse beweging in de lage landen 
(Drachten, 1960). This study deals 
primarily with the life of Menno, al- 
though it has two chapters presenting 
Menno’s views of the church and 
church discipline. Written primarily 
for the interested layman, the book 
is based on sound scholarship and 
contains footnotes referring to the 
writings of Menno Simons. M. S. E. 
Visser, in his book Minne Simens en 
de Minnisten (Bolsward, 1960), not 
only treats Menno as a Frisian, which 
emphasis is also striking in the book 
by Brandsma, but even uses the Fri- 
sian language. He presents Menno 
from the fundamentalist Gereformeerd 
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point of view. His yardstick is that of 
conservative Dutch Calvinism. Never- 
theless, a study of his book should 
prove helpful in discovering the prob- 
lems Menno confronted in his day. 

In this connection it must be pointed 
out that J. A. Brandsma has also pub- 
lished a number of articles containing 
the findings of his research pertaining 
to the Anabaptist movement in the 
Dutch province of Friesland.2® One 
of his articles, ““Menno Simons as a 
Frisian,” appeared in Mennonite Life 
(Vol. XVI, January, 1961). This 
issue of Mennonite Life, devoted to 
the 400th anniversary commemo- 
ration of the death of Menno Simons, 
contained an article by Cornelius 
Krahn, “Menno Simons and the Men- 
nonite World Brotherhood” ;“Menno 
Simons (1496-1561), A Pictorial 
Story”; and two articles by younger 
Menno Simons scholars. William E. 
Keeney’s study on“The New Birth” 
is a chapter from his doctoral disser- 
tation on the topic “The Development 
of the Dutch Anabaptist Thought and 
Practice from 1539 to 1564.”° Henry 
Poettcker’s article, “Menno Simons’ 
Polemics with Catholics,” represents 
a chapter from his doctoral disserta- 
tion, “Menno Simons’ Hermeneutical 
Approach to the Scripture.”*! Poett- 
cker also presented a paper on this 
same topic at the Conference on Men- 
nonite Educational and Culture 
Problems.*? 


Both Keeney and Poettcker are pri- 
marily interested in the theological 
views of Menno Simons. Although 
Keeney’s dissertation deals with the 
Dutch Anabaptists during the lifetime 
of Menno Simons in general, his study 
is, to a large extent, devoted to Menno. 
The findings of both are significant 
and will prove helpful in the research 
dealing with the theology of Menno 
Simons and his life and times. 

Mention should be made of the 
papers presented in connection with 
the Menno Simons commemorations 
in January, 1961 in Europe and 
America. Reference has been made to 
the papers “The Theology of Menno 
Simons” presented by J. A. Oosterbaan 


and “Menno Simons and the Mennon- 
ite World Brotherhood” presented 
by Cornelius Krahn at the commemora- 
tion in Amsterdam, January 29, 1961. 
On this same occasion H. W. Mei- 
huizen presented a paper on “The 
Life and Piety of Menno Simons” 
and N. van der Zijpp on “The Signifi- 
cance of Menno Simons for the Dutch 
Mennonite Brotherhood.” It is likely 
that they will also be published. At 
Bethel College, North Newton, Kan- 
sas, Russell Mast read a paper on 
“Menno and the Scripture,” Walter 
Klaassen on “Life and Times of Menno 
Simons,” William Keeney on “Menno 
Simons on Faith and Reason” and 
“Basic Beliefs of the Dutch Ana- 
baptists,” and Vernon Neufeld on 
“Menno Simons in the Twentieth 
Century.”*8 Franklin H. Littell pre- 
sented a number of lectures on the 
topic “The Theology of Menno Simons 
and its Relevance for Today,” under 
the sponsorship of the Associated Men- 
nonite Biblical Seminaries, Elkhart, 
Indiana.*4 

In the study pertaining to Menno 
Simons’ life and theology, we cannot 
overlook his co-workers and opponents. 
Among his co-workers were Dirk and 
Obbe Philips and L. Bouwens. Among 
his opponents were Gellius Faber, 
Martin Micron, John a Lasco, and 
Martin Duncanus (Donk). These and 
other leaders who influenced the life of 
Menno have been treated in the Men- 
nonite Encyclopedia where most of the 
literature pertaining to them can be 
found. Special reference should be 
made to a new book dealing with one 
of the forerunners of Menno Simons. 
Peter Kawerau wrote Melchior Hoff- 
man als religidser Denker (Haarlem, 
1954). A careful analysis of this theo- 
logical study of Hoffman should re- 
veal to what an extent Menno Simons 
was dependent on Hoffman. A similar 
study should be made pertaining to 
Menno’s possible dependence on Bern- 
hard Rothmann, H. Roll and other 
leaders of the early reform movement 
of the Netherlands. 


Menno’s Writings 
One of the greatest achievements 
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of Menno Simons research is the new 
or revised translation of The Complete 
Writings of Menno Simons. c. 1496- 
1561, translated from the Dutch by 
Leonard Verduin and edited by John 
Christian Wenger (Herald Press, 
Scottdale, 1956). Not only have the 
writings of Menno been made available 
again, but the English translation has 
heen considerably improved. The pre- 
viously mentioned biography of Menno 
Simons written by H. S. Bender in 
1936 has been added to this edition of 
the writings of Menno.*® Brief selec- 
tions from the writings of Menno 
Simons appear in Great Voices of the 
Reformation*®® and Spiritual and Ana- 
baptist Writers. ** In the Documenta 
Reformation I, a selection from Men- 
no’s Foundation Book has been pub- 
lished. 38 The meditation on the 25th 
Psalm was translated and published 
in the Frisian language.** 


A paper dealing with various pub- 
lications and editions of the writings 
of Menno Simons entitled “Menno 
Simons in the Press” was presented 
by this writer at the Anabaptist Sem- 
inar at Elkhart, Indiana, 1959. One 
of the most urgent tasks is to produce 
a scholarly edition of the original 
writings of Menno Simons similar to 
those which have been published in 
the Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neer- 
landica of other Dutch Anabaptist 


1. Cornelius Krahn, ‘‘Anabaptism-Men- 
nonitism in Doctoral Dissertations,’’ 
Mennonite Life, Vol. XIII, April 1958, 
pp. 83-87; ‘‘Doktorarbeiten iiber das 
Tiufertum,’’ Mennonitische Geschichts- 
blatter, 15. Jhrg., Nr. 10, 1958, 8. 
20 ff.; Molvin Gingerich and Cornelius 
Krahn, ‘‘Mennonite Research in Prog- 
ress,’’? Mennonite Life, Vol. XIV, April 
1959; Vol. XV, April 1960; Vol. XVI, 
July 1961, 

. See respective articles in Mennonite 
Encyclopedia edited by H. 8. Bender, 
Cornelius Krahn and Melvin Gingerich 
(Seottdale, Pa.). 


3. ‘‘Kleine bijdragen over de Doopersche 
beweging in Nederland tot het optreden 
van Menno Simons,’’ (1917); ‘‘ Luther- 
Veluanus-Menno,’’ Onze Eeuw, No- 
vember 1917; ‘‘Nieuwe berichten over 
Menno,’’ Zondagsbode, Vol. XXXVIII, 
June 7, 1925. Check the article ‘‘Vos, 


leaders. Scholars of the Netherlands, 
Germany and America will have to 
join hands in this enterprise by making 
use of publishing channels and found- 
ations interested in the promotion of 
scholarship along these lines. 


In conclusion we can say that re- 
search in Anabaptism is not at a stand- 
still, nor has it been exhausted. One 
observation is definite. The trend is 
from the biographical research per- 
taining to Menno te the theological 
interpretative approach. This is the 
case in Anabaptist research in general 
and is a natural development. Facts 
and data had to be made available be- 
fore they could be interpreted. On 
the other hand, interest in theological 
and philosophical questions is increas- 
ing in our day. 


The interested scholar faces an un- 
limited field for investigation. Librar- 
ies, archives and research facilities 
are at our disposal in America and 
Europe. Particularly American _li- 
braries are improving their sources of 
information. The modern microfilm 
brings the rarest of material to the 
desk of every scholar who asks for it. 
The world of research has shrunk and 
the scholar finds abundant resources 
unknown to the previous generation. 
Through united efforts and hard work, 
all tasks before us can be fulfilled. 


Karel’’ in Mennonite Encyclopedia, 
Vol. IV, pp. 855-856, for additional 
writings on this subject. 


. See also ‘‘Het Nederlandsche Ana- 
baptisme en de revolutionaire woelingen 
der zestiende eeuw,’’ Doopsgezinde Bij- 
‘dragen (1919); ‘‘Het Anabaptisme in 
Nederland,’’ De Gids (1921). 

. ‘*Menno’s taal,’’ Doopsgezinde Bij- 
dragen (1905). 

. ‘Menno und der evangelische Aus- 
schluss,’’ Mennonitisches Jahrbuch, 
Bredyansk, Nr. 10 (1914). 

. Doopsgesinde Bijdragen (1916). 

. ‘*The Portraits of Menno Simons,’’ 
Mennonite Life, Vol. III, July 1948. 

. ‘*Menno’s verblijf in de eerste jaaren 
na zijn uitgang,’’ Doopsgezinde Bij- 
dragen (1906). 

. ‘Das adelige Gut Fresenburg und die 
Mennoniten,’’ Zeitschrift der Zentral- 
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Niedersdchsische Familien 


(Hamburg, 1925). 


stelle fiir 
ce schichte 


1. Mennoniten und Mennolinde zu Fresen- 


2. Mennonite 


burda 


Life, Vol. XVI, January 


1961. 


3. Geschichte der Mennoniten in Schleswig- 


. Menno Simons, 


Holstein, Hamburg und Liibeck (Neu- 
miinster, 1930). See also E. Crous, ‘‘ Auf 
Menno Spuren am Niederrhein,’’ Der 
Mennonit, VIII (1955), Nr. 10-12; IX, 
Nr. 1-2. 

1494-1561. Zijn leven 
en werken en 2ijne reformatorische denk- 
beelden (Leiden, 1914); ‘‘Jaarstallen 
uit het leven van Menno Simons,’’ 
(Leiden, 1912); Ernst Crous, ‘‘Menno 
Simons’ Todesjahr,’’ Mennonitische Ge- 
schichtsblatter, Vol. XVI, Nr, 11, 1959. 


5. ‘*Zum ‘Austritt des Menno Simons aus 


. Menno 


dem Papsttum’ vor 400. Jahren,’’ 
Christlicher Gemeinde-Kalender, Iber- 
sheim bei Worms (1936); ‘‘Menno 
Simons in Deutschland. Sein Wirken 
in Nordwestdeutschland und Westpreus- 
sen,’’ Mennonitische Geschichtsblitter 
Vol. I, Nr. 1 and 2, November 1936); 
‘‘The Conversion of Menno Simons: 
A Quadricentennial Tribute,’’ Mennon- 
ite Quarterly Review, Vol. X, Nr. 1, 
January 1936; ‘*Menno Simons’ Fun- 
dament-Boek of 1539-1540,’’ M. Q. R., 
Vol. XIII, October 1939. 
Simons’ Lebenswerk 
dam, 1937); second enlarged 
(North Newton, Kansas, 1951). 


(Amster- 
edition 


. Beginselen en leer der oude Doopsge- 


. The Anabaptist 


. See 


zinden, vergeleken met die van de ove- 
rige Protestanten (Amsterdam, 1863). 
View of the Church 
(American Society of Church History, 
1952); second edition (Boston, 1958) 
and ‘‘The Anabaptist Concept of the 
Church’’ in The Recovery of the Ana- 
baptist Vision, edited by Guy F. Hersh- 
berger (Scottdale, Pa., 1957). Littell’s 
lectures on Menno Simons delivered at 
Elkhart in 1961 are being published 
by the Mennonite Publishing House, 
Seottdale, Pennsylvania. 

review by John H. Yoder in 
M. Q. R., Vol. XXXIV, January 1960, 
pp. 61-67. 


on 


. De leerstellige strijd tusschen 


Verantwortung als theologisches Prob- 
lem im Téufertum des 16. Jahrhunderts 
(Wuppertal-Elberfeld, 1938). (See re- 
view by Walther Kohler in Mennoni- 
tiseche Geschichtsblitter, 5. Jhrg., Au- 
gust 1940, pp. 10-19). 

Neder- 
Doopsge- 
(Assen, 


Gereformeerden en 
de zestiende eeuw 


landsche 
zinden in 
1945). 


2. Geschiedenis der Doopsgezinden in Ned- 
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. Edited 


erland (Arnhem, 1952). 
M. Q. R., Vol. IV, April 1930; Vol. 
VI, April 1932. 


24. Menno Simons (1496-1561). Ein Beitrag 


zur Geschichte und Theologie der Tauf- 
gesinnten (Karlsruhe, 1936). 


25. Vom himmlischen Fleisch Christi (Tii- 


bingen, 1951). 


26. M. Q. R., Vol. XXXV, July 1961. 
27. M. Q. R., Vol. XIII, July 1939. 

. M. Q. R., Vol. XXIX, January 1955. 
29, It Beaken. 


Tydskrift fan de Fryske 
Akademy (Assen), Vol. XXI, Nr. 6, 
December 1959; XXIT, Nr. 2, June, and 
Nr. 3, October 1960. 

dissertation at Hartford Theo- 
Seminary, 1959 (unpublished) 
dissertation at Princeton Theo- 
Seminary, 1961 (unpublished). 


logical 


logical 


. Published in Proceedings of the Twelfth 


Conference on Mennonite Education and 
Cultural Problems (Elkhart, Indiana, 
1959). 


33. These lectures are to appear in a book 


form published by Bethel College. 


. To be published by Mennonite Pub- 


lishing House, Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 


35. For a review, see M. Q. R., Vol. XXX, 


October 1956, pp. 290-294. 

by Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
(Random House, New York, 1952), pp. 
316-327, 


7. The Library of Christian Classics, Vol. 


39. Meditaesje 


XXV, edited by George H. Williams, 
(Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1957), pp. 261-271. 


. Published by J. H. Kok, N. V. Kampen, 


1960, pp. 52-58, 

oer Psalm 25 fen Menno 
Simons yn oersetting en mei ynlieding 
fen Sj. de Zee. (A. J. Osinga, Boalsert, 
1930). 





COMMUNICATIONS 


THE PASSING OF 
THE CHURCH: 


Two Comments on a Strange Theme 


As a church historian whose bread 
and butter is actively endangered if the 
presuppositions and arguments of 
Hugh Nibley’s article “The Passing 
of the Church” (Church History XXX, 
1961, 131-154) should become 
widely accepted, I feel constrained to 
raise a protesting voice. It will not be 
ungrateful, I trust, for Mr. Nibley’s 
lively contribution—after all, church 
historical scholarship today might well 
recover some of the excitement and 
fervor of the discipline in past genera- 
tions. 

I shall leave the critical examination 
of the evidence presented by Mr. 
Nibley to the patristic scholar, noting 
nonetheless in passing that several 
of his contentions, or “variations” ,— 
for example, the comment about the 
absence of educational concern in the 
early church—are highly debatable. 
I shall likewise avoid commenting on 
what seems to be another weakness 
of the paper, namely the failure to deal 
adequately with the implications of 
the very important distinction be- 
tween the “visible” and the “invisible” 
church. This, after all, was a major 
insight of the Reformers’ philosophy 
of history. Mr. Nibley has appropriated 
the correlate—the perversion or fall 
of the church—in its radical, sectarian 
form and has combined it with in- 
sights of Albert Schweitzer, leaving 
the major theme of the Reformers 
unconsidered. Similarly he comments 
little on the ecclesiological significance 
of the ongoing encounter of individuals 
with the Sacred Scriptures and that 
response which, throughout the past 
nineteen centuries, has transformed 
men into Christ’s disciples. What about 
the encounter of Augustine, Francis 
of Assissi, Luther, Wesley, to name 
but a few, with God? What about the 
ecclesiological orientation which is 
the very core of their thinking? Were 
they perhaps ecclesiastic docetists? 
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As a church historian I am most 
concerned about two other basic 
assertions of the paper. The one is 
expressed in Mr. Nibley’s statement 
that “by its very definition church 
history requires unquestioning accept- 
ance of the basic proposition that the 
Church did survive.” It seems to me 
that, at least among Protestant church 
historians, there should not exist such 
a postulate as “unquestioning accept- 
ance,” but only, as Schulthess said 
when he published Zwingli’s dramatic 
confession of December 1518, “truth, 
truth under all circumstances.” It 
seems also that Mr. Nibley’s obvious 
acquaintance with the writings of the 
early fathers is not paralleled by an 
equal acquaintance with the object of 
church historical scholarship. It is not 
clear if the case of the paper rests on 
what might be called the “Catholic” 
understanding of the Church—which 
makes the “Church” a visible and 
sociological institution—or on the 
“Pietistic’”” one—which, since Gottfried 
Arnold, sees the “Church” as invisible 
kingdom of God. The conclusion of 
the article is clear, namely that “the 
church founded by Jesus and the 
Apostles did not survive,” presumably 
neither as visible nor as invisible king- 
dom of God. Mr. Nibley’s statement 
obviously presupposes the one or the 
other understanding of the “Church” 
as object of our discipline. 


But one can also define the obiect 
of church history, as Gerhard Ebeling 
has done, as the history of the inter- 
pretation of the Sacred Scriptures. 
One can argue with Heinrich Born- 
kamm that church history is the history 
of the Gospel and its consequences in 
the world. Or, more simply but quite 
adequately, one can define church his- 
tory as the history of Christianity or 
the Christian religion and avoid thereby 
the theologically dangerous term 
“church,” with or without capitaliza- 
tion. Jesus and his Apostles have had 
for the past nineteen centuries con- 
tinuous relevance for the historical 
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course of events, at least in the West. 
The story of the Middle Ages cannot 
be recounted without reference to the 
“Christian religion,” nor can the story 
of the sixteenth century. Mr. Nibley’s 
mistake is to begin with an a priori 
value judgment by denying, on the 
basis of patristic evidence, the historical 
continuation of the true Church. He 
cannot simply say “church,” for this 
would obviously be against empirical 
evidence. So he must imply “true” 
Church. But here one must be careful, 
for “true” is a qualification of the 
“church” which the church historian, 
as a scholar, must not employ. After 
all, a history of the movings of the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts of men is 
beyond his province and ability. 

This takes me to the second basic 
assertion of the paper. Mr. Nibley 
builds his case, with super-abundant 
documentation, on an analysis of early 
Christian sentiments. It was observed 
above that his case is not so tight as 
it may at first appear. But even if it 
could be shown that the Fathers with 
rare unanimity thought as the paper 
claims they did, Mr. Nibley’s essential 
contention that “the Church passed” 
would be as much a conjecture as it 
was when the evidence was gathered. 
What must be shown is that these 
writers were uniquely and singularly 
qualified to make these statements. But 
this again is beyond the assignment 
of the church historian. Why should 
the early fathers be considered in this 
respect infallible interpreters of the 
secret counsels of God? 


Mr. Nibley’s fallacy is a methodo- 
logical one. He absolutizes the sub- 
jective conclusions of the various 
writers he consulted. But subjective 
conviction is one thing, and objective 
fact is quite another. In history, even 
church history, many men have been 
subjectively convinced about many 
things, without convincing us  suf- 
ficiently that they were right. Luther 
was convinced that the end of the 
world was imminent and that the 
papacy was antichrist. In the former 
he was certainly, in the latter quite 
likely. wrong. Obviously the historian 





will be careful to be cognizant of 
Luther’s convictions as they will aid 
his understanding. But. while he might 
thus come to know more about Luther, 
he will, perhaps, know less about 
eschatology and antichrist. These 
themes must be expounded by the 
theologian and the preacher. The 
church historian, at any rate, must be 
careful lest he, like the Tempter, 
promise too much and deliver too 
little. 

Hans J. HILLERBRAND 
Duke University 





THE PASSING OF 
THE CHURCH: 


Comments on Two Comments 
on a Strange Theme 


The editors of Church History have 
kindly asked me to comment on Mr. 
Hillerbrand’s article. Perhaps I should 
say at the outset that I do not agree 
with Mr. Nibley’s conclusions, though 
I admire both the vigor of his work 
and the style of his presentation. I 
think he has not always taken into 
account the context of the Fathers’ 
statements or for that matter, their 
use of homiletical rhetoric. On the 
other hand, I do not believe that the 
Protestant Reformers can be regarded 
as guides to the study of early church 
history, of which they knew practically 
nothing (see Church History XXX, 
1961, 364-65). The distinction be- 
tween a visible and an invisible church 
is useful for certain kinds of apolo- 
getics, but if exaggerated it leads to the 
bankruptcy of church history as such. 
A Catholic understanding of the church 
is the only one which makes any sense 
in church history, especially in early 
church history, essentially the history 
of Catholics by Catholics for Catholics. 

To treat the object of church history 
as history of interpretation or the 
history of the Gospel is to make church 
history the history simply of ideas. 
Those who do this are, in Mr. Hiller- 
brand’s phrase, “ecclesiastic docetists.” 
The fact that “history of Christianity” 
or “history of the Christian religion” 
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avoids “the theologically dangerous 
term ‘church’” does not necessarily 
suggest that such terms are adequate. 
Since “a history of the movings of the 
Holy Spirit” is beyond the church 
historian, why shouldn’t he write 
church history ? 


The last protest of Mr. Hillerbrand 
is incomprehensible to me. If Mr. 
Nibley is going to write about early 


church history he must surely rely on 
the early witnesses. Who but ‘they 
were, and are, in a position to describe 
what was going on and to interpret the 
meaning the events had for them? 
The only adequate arguments against 
Mr. Nibley’s position must be derived 
from what the early Christian writers 
said. 

R. M. Grant 
University of Chicago 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


“Peter in Rome: An Investigation 

into the Literary, Liturgical and 

Archeological Evidence for the Resi- 

dence, Martyrdom and Burial of 

Peter in Rome.” By Daniel Wil- 

liam O'Connor, Jr., Columbia Uni- 

versity, 1960. 

The subject of the Roman residence, 
martyrdom and burial of Peter in 
Rome has been a topic of much dis- 
cussion during the last century. The 
purpose of this dissertation is to ex- 
amine the problem in light of the latest 
critical literature and archeological dis- 
coveries. 

The discussion is divided into three 
main parts: Part I. A Brief Histori- 
cal Survey of the Problem and the 
Literary Evidence for the Residence of 
Peter in Rome; Part II. The Literary 
and Liturgical Evidence for the Tradi- 
tion of the Martyrdom of Peter in 
Rome ; Part III. The Literary, Liturgi- 
cal and Archeological Evidence for the 
Tradition of the Burial of Peter in 
Rome. <A selected Bibliography fol- 
lows which contains the titles of over 
four hundred books and articles. 

The main conclusions of the disser- 
tation are that it appears most plaus- 
ible to believe that: (1) Peter did re- 
side in Rome at some time during his 
lifetime, most probably at the end of 
his life, (2) he did not found the 
Church at Rome, (3) he did not serve 
as its first bishop for a quarter century 
as is claimed by the Liber Pontificalis, 
(4) he probably was martyred by cru- 
cifixion as a member of the Christian 
religion, (5) he was remembered in 
the traditions of the Church and in 
the erection of a simple monument near 
the place where he died, and (6) his 
body most probably was not recovered 
for burial by the Christian group which 
later, when relics became of great im- 
portance for apologetic reasons, came 
to believe with complete honesty that 
that which originally had marked the 
general area of his death also indicated 
the precise placement of his grave. 

By permission from 
Dissertation Abstracts 





“The Theology of Missions: 1928- 

1958.” By Gerald Harry Anderson, 

Boston University Graduate School, 

1960. Director: Edwin P. Booth. 

The problem of this dissertation is 
the historical development of the the- 
ology of missions during the period 
from 1928 to 1958. The study is limit- 
ed to Christian writings other than 
Roman Catholic and Eastern Ortho- 
dlox. 

The study is developed largely in 
periods marked by the world meetings 
of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, as is indicated in the three major 
chapter headings: “A Decade of Re- 
Thinking and Reaction: 1928-1938 ;” 
“A Decade of Crisis and Cooperation : 
1938-1948 ;” and “A Decade of Assem- 
bly and Advance: 1948-1958.” 

It is the conclusion that there has 
been, despite brief periods of recession, 
a constantly advancing and deepening 
thrust in the developments toward a 
re-formulation of the theology of mis- 
sions. This is seen most clearly in 
the progressive confrontation of 
Church and mission with theology, an 
encounter which is responsible in large 
measure for the progressive narrowing 
of the gulf between Church and mis- 
sion, from 1900 when the missionary 
enterprise was considered to be prima- 
rily the responsibility of missionary 
societies rather than the churches, 
until 1958 when plans were being 
made for the integration of the World 
Council of Churches and the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. 

At Edinburgh in 1910 the major 
concern was simply with strategy or 
“How Missions?” It was felt that 
the Great Commission of Christ pro- 
vided an adequate basis for the mis- 
sionary obligation, a basis that should 
he obeyed, not questioned. At the 
Jerusalem Conference of 1928 the dis- 
cussion was oriented around a con- 
sideration of the goals towards which 
missionary operations should be di- 
rected, and could be summarized with 
the question “Wherefore Missions?” 
The Tambaram, Madras meeting of 
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1938 went one step further towards a 
deeper understanding of the Christian 
mission and discussed the roots of the 
Christian mission, especially the na- 
ture and locus of revelation. This 
meeting could be summarized with the 
question “Whence Missions?” At the 
Whitby meeting of 1947 the mission 
was defined in terms of evangelism 
and was viewed by members of an in- 
digenous world church as “Partners in 
Obedience.” The question was “Whith- 
er Missions?” and Whitby took the 
first step towards launching a major 
ecumenical study of “The Missionary 
Obligation of the Church.” The dis- 
cussion of this topic reached a climax 
in the question “Why Missions?” at 
the Willingen meeting of 1952. But 
it was not until the Ghana Assembly 
of 1957-58 that the missionary enter- 
prise asked the most radical question 
in its history, “What is the Christian 
mission?” The answer to this ques- 
tion, however, as indicated in this 
study, awaits further study and dis- 
cussion, some of which will come at 
the joint Assemblies of the World 
Council of Churches and International 
Missionary Council at Delhi, India in 


1961. 


The other conclusion indicated by 
this study is that the direction for, the 
formulation of a theology of missions 
is leading towards an approach from 
the theo-centric point of view in trini- 
tarian perspective. 

By permission from 
Dissertation Abstracts 





“History of the United States Chris- 

tian Commission.” By James O. 

Henry, University of Maryland, 

1959. Supervisor: Doctor David 

Sparks. 

The purpose of this thesis is to de- 
lineate the history of the United States 
Christian Commission during the Civil 
War. This will include the needs 
which prompted its formation, its pur- 
poses and goals, and their fulfillment. 

The Commission was organized No- 
vember 14th and 15th, 1861, in New 
York City, by a Convention of dele- 
gates representing the Young Men’s 


Christian Associations of the major 
cities of the Union States convened 
for that purpose. The Convention es- 
tablished a General Commission of 
twelve men, ministers and laymen 
drawn from the leading Evangelical 
denominations, whose duties and re- 
sponsibilities were to direct the pro- 
gram envisioned by the Convention. 

The Commission was organized, 
primarily, to render a spiritual service 
among Union soldiers through the dis- 
tribution of religious literature such as 
Bibles, Testaments, hymn _ books, 
tracts, and religious magazines. Very 
early in its history it saw the necessity 
of a physical ministry among the sick 
and wounded, and to this task it de- 
voted a major proportion of its energy. 
This physical ministry was accom- 
plished through aid to the surgeons, 
both in personal services rendered by 
the delegates of the Commission and in 
the distribution of medical supplies, 
clothing, and other such much needed 
stores to the sick and wounded. 

During its history the Commission 
selected, commissioned, and sent to 
the field over five thousand delegates. 
These men served in every field, East 
and West, occupied by Union troops, 
and among the sailors and marines of 
the Union navy. 

The Commission drew its financial 
support and enlisted its delegates main- 
ly from the Evangelical denominations. 
These included the Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Episco- 
pal, Dutch Reformed, Moravian, and 
Lutheran denominations. 

During its history its delegates work- 
ing among the more than two million 
soldiers and sailors collectively dis- 
tributed the contents of ninety-five 
thousand packages of stores sent by 
civilians to relatives and friends in the 
service of the Union; nearly a million 
and a half Scriptures, including both 
Bibles and Testaments; and more than 
a million hymn books. They de- 
livered more than fifty-eight thousand 
sermons, held more than seventy-sev- 
en thousand prayer meetings, and 
wrote more than ninety-two thousand 
letters for sick and wounded soldiers. 
Added to this was the delegates’ per- 
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sonal services to the sick and wound- 
ed in the hospitals and on the battle- 
fields. 
By permission from 
Dissertation Abstracts 





“Slaves and Churchmen: The Work 

of the Episcopal Church Among 

Southern Negroes, 1830-1860.” By 

Stiles Bailey Lines, Columbia Uni- 

versity, 1960. 

The work of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church among slaves in the South 
is here systematically presented for 
the first time, with an attempt to show 
the special characteristics of the work 
and the motivation of the various prin- 
cipals—the owners, the clergy, and the 
slaves. 

As the Church recovered some 
strength following the reverses of the 
period of the Revolution, and develop- 
ed a new missionary impulse in the 
1830's, it gave increasing attention to 
work among the slaves. The work 
reached its height between 1830 and 


1860. The approach of the Church 
was conditioned by its social character 
and attitudes, which were generally 


non-controversial and conservative. 
Most clergy and laymen regarded 
slavery as a permissible institution, 
with the implied sanction of the Bible, 
though not a positive good in itself. 
It was argued that God had allowed 
the seeming evil to exist so that the 
primitive race might be civilized and 
Christianized. 

The motivation of the clergy for the 
ministry to slaves included several fac- 
tors, such as the vocational and mis- 
sionary impulse, a desire to enlighten 
and uplift the slaves, the need to serve 
the plantation system effectively, the 
desire to encourage justice and melior- 
ate the system. 

Owners frequently resisted the min- 
istry to their slaves, but this resistance 
gradually diminished. Although they 
shared some of the positive motivations 
of the clergy, the concern of owners 
tended to be more prudential, includ- 
ing such elements as the desire to cul- 
tivate docility and efficiency in the 
slaves, and to meet the attacks of the 


abolitionists by showing that their 
conservative and responsible social or- 
der was in the best interests of the 
slaves. 

The response of the slaves included 
a genuine religious interest, but was 
also influenced by the rewards and 
punishments which were inherent in 
the controlled slavery system. They 
acquiesced to the Church’s ministry 
but usually chose freer forms of wor- 
ship when they had an option. 

Early in the period the slaves gen- 
erally worshipped in parish churches, 
occupying pews set aside for them. A 
number of plantation chapels were 
built in the 40’s and 50’s, totaling about 
100 in the South in 1860, by which 
time the greater portion of slave Epis- 
copalians worshipped on their own 
plantations or in neighborhood chapels 
especially for their use. 

The highly literate character of Epis- 
copal worship and instruction pre- 
sented obstacles in reaching the slaves. 
Instruction was oral, and included 
drills in the Catechism and responses. 
Some slave congregations became 
quite proficient by this method. 

Most slave congregations were cared 
for by parish priests who also minis- 
tered to whites. The ministers were 
white, without exception. 

The slaves received baptism more 
generally than the other sacraments 
and rites. Toward the end of the peri- 
od, the proportion of confirmations, 
marriages, and burials of slaves was 
increasing, showing the development oi 
a more normal and inclusive ministry. 


Slave Episcopalians were concen- 
trated on the large plantations of the 
coastal regions and the river deltas. 
The impress of the Church in the Cot- 
ton Kingdom was slight. About one- 
half of all slave communicants of the 
Episcopal Church were in the low 
country of South Carolina. In 1860, 
in the ten southern states covered bv 
this study, there were about 22,000 
white communicants, 6,000 slave com- 
municants, and 35,000 baptized slaves. 


By permission from 
Dissertation Abstracts 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Heirs of the Roman Empire. By 
RicHarp E, Suttivan. Ithaca: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1960. ix, 178 
Pp. 

Sullivan has accomplished both what 
he set out to do and what the series, 
“The Development of Western Civili- 
zation,” was projected to do: a neat 
summary of the Mediterranean area 
between the sixth and tenth centuries 
and a “narrative essay in the history of 
our tradition.” In three solid chapters 
he traces from the late Roman Empire 
the emergence of its diadochi, the By- 
zantine, Muslim, and Western Euro- 
pean worlds. He shows how they were 
the legitimate heirs of the older world 
and how they created unique features 
of their own. Each of the three is 
given approximately the same space— 
something which is often missing in 
other treatments. The Index is ade- 
quate and the bibliography (“Sugges- 
tions for Further Reading”) is brief 
but excellent. Even “the price is 
right.” The reader will wish that he 
had written such a book. 

One fears that the book was too 
hastily done for sufficient polishing. 
Several embarrassing stylistic flaws 
remain : the constant use of “however” 
and “by about”; repetition of the same 
important word within a single para- 
graph; a few misspellings (which may 
be misprints); and so on. On p. 20 
the decree of the Fourth Ecumenical 
Council (Chalcedon, 451) is wrongly 
attributed to the. Sixth (Constanti- 
nople, 680). The latter indeed con- 
firmed the former, but in particular it 
dealt with the Monothelite heresy, not 
the Monophysite. I would not be in- 
clined to believe that a Byzantine em- 
peror ever acted as “pope” (p. 19). 
Such a statement is much too glib and 
tendentious. But these relatively small 
matters do not detract from the book. 
Perhaps a synthesis should be written 
rapidly. 

To a student of the Carolingian era, 
Sullivan, for all the necessary limita- 
tions of space, appears to be eminently 


satisfactory. He shows quite aptly the 
process by which “Carolingian” became 
“Western European.” Especially note- 
worthy is his conclusion that the world 
of Charlemagne was “the first Europe.” 
Quite rightly the book does not dwell 
on the “darkness” of the age, but on 
the creativity and uniqueness of it, on 
the fact that “civilization had not died 
with Rome; it had risen in new and 
different forms from Rome’s ashes to 
launch mankind upon a new phase of 
history.” 

ALLEN CABANISS 
University of Mississippi 





Wyclif and the Oxford Schools. By 
J. A. Rosson. (Cambridge Studies 
in Medieval Life and Thought. New 
Series Vol. VIII). New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1961. 
xiii, 268 pp. $6.50. 


Since the appearance of Foxe’s Acts 
and Monuments of the English Mar- 
tyrs four hundred years ago, it has 
been fashionable to picture Wyclif as 
first and last a reformer, driven by the 
prevalence of ecclesiastical corruption 
into open rebellion with the medieval 
church. Dr. Robson in his W yclif and 
the Oxford Schools has developed the 
largely unexplored area of Wyclif’s 
early years as an Oxford don and in 
doing so has revealed how Wyclif’s 
emergence as the foremost critic of the 
church of the late fourteenth century 
must be considered in the context of 
his metaphysical convictions; also, 
how Wyclif, “by general consent, the 
outstanding philosopher of his genera- 
tion at Oxford” (p. 17), found to his 
surprise, almost regret, the logic of his 
intellectual convictions leading him in- 
exorably into the role of rebel. Dr. 
Robson’s study will serve to restore to 
Wyclif some of the honor recent schol- 
arship deprived him of when it de- 
stroyed the image of him as the “Morn- 
ing Star of the Reformation,” since all 
men, whatever their religious convic- 
tions, will respect Wyclif the scholar 
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for having the courage to profess views 
dictated by his convictions. Surely 
Wyclif’s contemporaries at Oxford 
held him in high esteem, and while 
they did not follow him in his theo- 
logical meanderings, they did continue 
the study of his philosophical writings 
until the visitation of Archbishop 
Arundel in 1411 suppressed this. 

Part I of Wyclif and the Oxford 
Schools considers scholastic theology 
at Oxford during the years 1330 to 
1370, stressing particularly the ideas 
of Thomas Bradwardine and Richard 
Fitzralph and their impact upon Wyc- 
lif. This impact is strikingly evident 
in Wyclif’s first major work, the Sum- 
ma De Ente, whose contents “are of 
the utmost value in establishing Wyc- 
lif’s attitude to the theological con- 
troversies of his day” (p. 118). For 
here are presented in an academic and 
non-controversial manner theological 
views which brought condemnation 
upon their author a few years later 
when he applied them to actual church 
doctrine and practice. The different 
treatises which make up the Summa 
De Ente reveal Wyclif’s “extreme re- 
alism,” a realism which “seems to have 
been self-acquired; at least neither he 
nor any of his opponents call him the 
disciple of any master” (p. 144). Wyc- 
lif’s insistence, for example, “that the 
Word of Scripture was God Himself, 
an emanation of the Supreme Being 
‘transposed into writing’” (p. 146), 
marks him as the most fundamentalist 
of fundamentalists. 

Dr. Robson has contributed a solid, 
penetrating study of a relatively un- 
known but vital phase of Wyclif’s life. 
He writes with no trace of bias, and 
while the metaphysical problems he 
discusses involve issues not easily com- 
prehended by the modern mind, he 
presents these with a clarity far be- 
yond that of the author of the Summa 
De Ente. Yet if Wyclif, as his former 
colleague William Wodeford com- 
plained, was forever shifting his 
ground, even on matters as fundamen- 
tal as transubstantiation, the fault was 
as much Oxford’s as Wyclif’s. Wyclif’s 
natural arrogance and supreme self- 
confidence would have made it difficult 


for him to accept any kind of criticism, 
but it was his misfortune that he came 
to Oxford in one of the most decadent 
periods in that institution’s existence. 
“That a man of powerful but eccen- 
tric opinions could progress to the ex- 
treme position which Wyclif had reach- 
ed by 1372 without being attacked is 
an eloquent comment on the vitality of 
the Faculty of Arts... . Oxford in the 
1360’s contained no one capable of 
standing up to him. It was its tragedy 
as well as Wyclif’s” (p. 170). 

JosepH H. DauMus 
Pennsylvania State University 





Aprés le concile de Trente. La Res- 
tauration catholique, 1563-1648. By 
LreopoLtp WILLAERT, S. J. (Histoire 
de l’Eglise, Vol. XVIIL). Part I. 
Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1960. 491 pp. 
The latest volume in the familiar 
Fliche-Martin series is the first of two 
planned to deal with the Roman com- 
munion from the conclusion of the 
Council of Trent to the Peace of West- 
phalia. Father Willaert observes at 
the outset that the essential task of the 
church historian is to study the inti- 
mate spiritual life of the church rather 
than its external history; and this dis- 
tinction, which is not without certain 
perils, has been partially responsible 
for his choice of a systematic rather 
than a chronological organization. 
The present volume, therefore, de- 
scribes very briefly the agencies of ec- 
clesiastical government and the ‘con- 
dition of the various groups of clergy, 
and then turns to matters which in- 
terest the author more deeply: univer- 
sities, rival schools and conceptions of 
theology, and the great ecclesiological 
disputes which expressed the tension 
between the claims of Rome and cen- 
trifugal tendencies in the church. 
Other doctrinal problems, notably the 
controversies over grace, as well as the 
quality of Christian life, relations be- 
tween religion and culture, and mis- 
sionary expansion, will be left to the 
sequel. 
. This schematic organization has sub- 
stantial advantages for the presentation 
of the singularly varied and complex 
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phenomena which fill this period in the 
nistory of the Koman church, but the 
advantages have been won at a cost 
which will make this volume less use- 
tul as a work of reterence than some of 
its admirable predecessors. The bib- 
liographies, it is true, are if anything 
even more massive; and we can ob- 
serve again the distinctive architec- 
tonic structure of the series. Yet here 
this lucid framework seems less to re- 
tlect the historian’s need to analyze the 
continuous flow of time into discrete 
moments than a certain mode of view- 
ing all reality as systematic and essen- 
tially static. One misses here a suf- 
ficient sense of the concreteness of the 
historical world, of the succession and 
relationship of particular events in 
time, of the importance of institutions. 
Surprisingly, indeed, this tendency of 
the book extends even to the Papacy; 
although the author inevitably attri- 
butes much of the spiritual accomplish- 
ment of the age to papal leadership, 
he paradoxically pays almost no atten- 
tion to the personalities and policies of 
individual popes, or to the Papacy as 
an agency in continuous action re- 
sponding to successive challenges and 
problems. 

The abandonment of narrative has 
the further disadvantage of throwing 
into sharper relief unexamined pre- 
suppositions of a kind particularly 
likely to plague students of the post- 
tridentine church. The historian may 
note that for Father Willaert the 
church is so obviously identified with 
its clerical leadership that any attempt 
to assert the rights of the laity must 
automatically be understood as aggres- 
sion of the state against the church; 
he may note this and observe too that 
for Roman Catholics during the first 
century after Trent conceptions were 
less clear, but finally he must be si- 
lent about what belongs, after all, to 
the realm of dogma. It is otherwise, 
however, with matters which are essen- 
tially questions of historical fact but 
have somehow been elevated, almost 
without a challenge, to quasi-dogmatic 
status; and in this work the point of 
departure is not a series of fundamental 
questions but their conventional and 


traditional answers. As the title of the 
work suggests, father Willaert 1s con- 
cerned less with empirical examination 
than with the celepration of an as- 
sumed achievement; he knows, too, 
that the explanation tor it is to be dis- 
covered in the decrees of ‘rent and the 
etiectiveness of papal administration ; 
only detail needs to be supplied, and 
where that is lacking the inconvenience 
is minor since one knows already what 
it must reveal. This work, then, makes 
no effort to confront the notion of a 
general Catholic restoration with the 
equally venerable picture of ecclesiasti- 
cal decadence under the Old Regime 
(surely not entirely a slander ot the 
Knlightenment?), nor does it observe 
that Catholic fervor was frequently 
most intense where papal authority 
was least effective and the decrees of 
Trent were most staunchly resisted. 
Nevertheless it will prove useful for 
anyone who wishes to take a fresh look 
at its subject. 


WILLIAM J. BouwsMA 
University of California, Berkeley 





The Protestant Mind of the English 
Reformation, 1570-1640. By 
CuaRces H. AND KATHERINE 
GEORGE. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. 452 pp. $8.50. 


All historical writing is based upon a 
certain selection from the available 
data and proceeds by a discussion of 
that selected data in the light of cer- 
tain controlling assumptions. No 
small part of the interest in reading 
the various works on a given historical 
theme lies in observing the manner in 
which the data utilized is selected and 
the ways in which the authors’ con- 
trolling assumptions operate. This 
work on English Protestant thought 
from 1570 to 1640, which is avowedly 
contrary to most other Protestant, 
Catholic and secular interpretations 
of the material, is interesting therefore 
because of its methodology as well as 
because of its conclusions. 

The object of the work is to investi- 
gate the role which religion played in 
bringing on the Civil Wars of 1640- 
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1660. This investigation is said to be 
especially interesting since the Eng- 
lish and the Dutch revolutions were 
the only modern revolutions under- 
taken in essentially Christian cultures 
and with explicitly Christian justifi- 
cations. The second purpose of the 
work is that of asking whether or not 
there was any distinct theological or 
ethical position in the years 15/0-1640 
which can be labeled “puritan.” 
Finally the authors “hope, to reveal in 
decisive detail the nature of the Protes- 
tant ethic.” The conclusions of the 
study are that religion played little 
role in bringing on the Civil Wars; 
that except for two, possibly three, 
clerics and the Marprelate authors, 
there was no distinct puritan group or 
puritan point-of-view; and that the 
Protestant ethic of the era studied dif- 
fered more in emphasis than in prin- 
ciple from the Catholic ethic. 

The study is pursued under three 
major headings. The religious thought 
of the period is examined under the 
themes, salvation, sin, faith, and pre- 
destination. By using a certain group 
of English thinkers, and by comparing 
their views with those of Aquinas, the 
differences between so-called “‘puri- 
tans” and “conservative” Anglicans, 
and the differences between all these 
and Catholics are found to be largely 
matters of emphasis—except for slight 
differences on the idea of predestina- 
tion in the period just prior to 1640. 
A section on English Protestant 
thought about society, pursued under 
the topics of brotherhood, equalitari- 
anism, and sainthood, likewise finds no 
“puritan” point of view, and no great 
difference between the compromises 
and contradictions of Catholic thought 
and those of Protestant thought. All 
Christian thought about society is 
rooted in Old Testament tribalism, ex- 
clusivism, and an irrelevant ethic of 
absolute love. Hence in any circum- 
stances compromise and_ self-contra- 
diction are inevitable. 

The second, and major section of 
the book is devoted to “the social and 
institutional structure of the Protestant 
mind.” This is the section which was 
to “reveal in decisive detail the nature 





of the Protestant ethic.” Economic 
theory, political theory, thought about 
the family, and the idea of the church, 
are studied. Only on the idea of the 
calling is much difference found be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic ec- 
onomic thought. However, no “puri- 
tan” view, distinct from a general 
English Protestant view is found. In 
political thought the church-state issue 
is called decisive. The Cartwright- 
Whitgift debate is termed self-contra- 
dictory, and it is denied a place in the 
main stream of English Protestant 
thought. There was no “puritan” po- 
litical outlook. Likewise in the section 
on the church, ministry, sacraments, 
ceremonies, and church government, 
the Cartwright-Travers episode is re- 
garded as a brief and non-typical 
incident. No connection between pres- 
byterian views and any so-called puri- 
tanism is found. At most two, or 
possibly three, consequential English 
Protestants, Cartwright, Travers, and 
perhaps Udall, held any such views. 
On the matter of differences about 
preaching, “it is hard . . . to discover 
what the fuss was all about.” All 
English Protestants were about equally 
biblicistic. The controversy over the 
ceremonies has been much over-done 
by historians. It was not in fact a 
great matter. There was no party 
line on church government, there 
were only a few extremists on the 
various fringes. Separatism was ex- 
cluded from this entire study, except 
for a few minor references, because 
the authors believe it was not a major 
factor until after the Civil Wars had 
begun. 


The concluding brief section on 
Protestantism and Revolution closes 
without locating the causes of the Civil 
Wars. The sum of the volume, how- 
ever, is that there was not enough 
controversy over religious matters in 
England by 1640 to play a significant 
role in bringing on these wars. 

The methodology and controlling 
assumptions of a study such as this, 
which explicitly denies the existence 
of the issues upon which most histori- 
cal research into the period has been 
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based for three centuries, requires 
some attention. The authors make 
themselves quite clear on these matters. 
They have sought for the unity, not 
for the diversity, in English Protestant 
thought. No one should quarrel with 
such an objective. But when this be- 
comes a method, it is open to serious 
objection. Granted that certain in- 
* terests have brought scholars, all the 
way from Heylyn and Fuller to Perry 
Miller and William Haller, into the 
study of Puritanism and the Civil 
Wars, the very slight evidences cited 
by Mr. and Mrs. George as they reject 
the entire framework of the past dis- 
cussions do not refute the views of 
these other scholars whatever their in- 
terests may have been. Nor do these 
evidences substantiate the views of the 
Georges. Beside nearly all of the evi- 
dences cited by the Georges for their 
views, parallel evidences can be cited 
for the views they reject. Also, many 
of the evidences cited by the authors 
are open to interpretations opposite to 
theirs. To seek for the unity of the 
English Protestant mind by excluding 
from serious consideration the contro- 
versies around which three centuries 
of historiography have centered must 
be a larger undertaking than this 
present work. No real effort has been 
made to deal with the data upon which 
other scholars have labored. To say, as 
is so often said in this work, “Our 
reading does not substantiate,” is not 
enough. On a number of individual 
points the authors do correct the older 
histories. But they place these correc- 
tives in an odd framework. For in- 
stance, their argument that there was 
no “puritanism” is in some measure an 
odd reading of the now generally ac- 
cepted view that the older histories 
over-stressed the uniqueness of Puri- 
tanism in the English church. To deny 
the existence of the classical (presby- 
terian) movement in the face of the 
recent London dissertation of Patrick 
Collinson is likewise odd, whatever 
errors were made in the past by de- 
nominationally interested historians. 
Today, many students of the late six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries 
would note that in philosophy, the- 


ology, ethics, and politics similar ten- 
dencies did appear in both Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism. But to reduce 
the differences between these two forms 
of Christianity to matters merely of 
emphasis is to make the study of the 
period more difficult than did the 
older approaches. Admittedly the Civil 
Wars were not wholly religious. But 
that does not mean that they had no 
significant religiotis rootage. 

On the controlling assumptions of 
the authors two remarks are perhaps 
adequate. Throughout the volume, 
from the long Introduction to the last 
major section, the authors find the re- 
ligious thought of the period self-con- 
tradictory, complex, obscure, etc. Is 
it not possible that the trouble lay, at 
least in part, in that which the authors 
expected to find in the materials? In 
a note to page 74, the authors state 
that they wish to make their position 
perfectly clear that religion is not a 
major factor in social and historical 
situations. In the next few pages this 
viewpoint is driven home hard, even 
to the use of Marx’s “opiate” dictum. 
The note explicitly rejects the socio- 
logical views of Durkheim and Weber 
in which religion was regarded as a 
significant factor in social action. This 
note, no doubt, explains the authors’ 
rejection of the Weber-Troeltsch in- 
terpretation of Puritanism and Capital- 
ism. Religion is not a major factor in 
social action. Therefore, Puritanism 
could not have played much of a role 
in the rise of capitalism. So also, 
religion could not have played any 
significant role in the bringing on of 
the Civil Wars. 


L. J. TRINTERUD 
McCormick Theological Seminary 





The Church and Scottish Social De- 
velopment, 1780-1870. By STEWART 
Mecuie. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 181 pp. $3.40. 
Between 1780 and 1870 the economy 
of Scotland underwent a _ radical 
change. Agricultural production was 
greatly increased by the introduction 
of new farming techniques ; and indus- 
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try, first in the form of cotton manufac- 
ture and then through the exploitation 
ot the coal and iron resources of Cen- 
tral Scotland, was developed on such a 
large scale as to constitute a veritable 
revolution. 

This agricultural and _ industrial 
revolution brought about a much need- 
ed increase in national wealth, an in- 
crease which, it has been claimed, saved 
Scotland from economic catastrophe of 
the kind, for example, which overtook 
Ireland as a result of the potato failure 
of 1845. but it also created grave so- 
cial problems, besides intensifying 
others which had existed before its 
onset. For example, what would now 
be called technological unemployment 
made its appearance; in some areas 
poverty increased; greater overcrowd- 
ing produced housing slums, especially 
in the large cities; and the inadequacy 
of Scotland’s educational system was 
made glaringly manifest. 

In this book Dr. Stewart Mechie, 
Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Glasgow, examines 
the response of the Church in Scotland 
to the new social and economic sit- 
uation. His careful and objective in- 
vestigation leads him to conclude that 
“social concern was neither so intense 
nor so wide-spread among Scottish 
churchmen as could be wished” (p. 
166). This relative apathy was prob- 
ably due to several factors. For one 
thing, the Church in Scotland was 
deeply and even passionately concerned 
with other issues during much of this 
period. In particular it was involved 
in the Ten Years Conflict which cul- 
minated in the Disruption of 1843, in 
which about one-third of the ministers 
of the Church of Scotland, along with 
their congregations, left the national 
Church because of what they thought 
to be its undue domination by the State. 
Again, some leading Scottish church- 
men of the day—particularly Thomas 
Chalmers—were so impressed with 
the view of Thomas Malthus, that pop- 
ulation always tends to outrun food 
supply, that they did not believe that 
much could be done by legislation to 
improve the lot of the laboring class. 
And many churchmen were so deeply 


convinced that character can mold 
circumstances that they did not realize 
the many dangers to character which 
stemmed from the environment pro- 
duced by the economic revolution. 

Even so, however, as Dr. Mechie 
makes clear in his lucid exposition, 
there were several items to the 
Church’s credit. For one thing, the 
Church of Scotland, ever since the 
Protestant Reformation, had concerned 
itself with the problem of poverty—at 
least the poverty of the sick and handi- 
capped, if not of the ablebodied—and 
with education; and it maintained this 
deep interest until the State regulated 
these problems by legislation in 1845 
and 1872, respectively. And even then 
the interest of Scottish churchmen in 
these questions by no means ceased. 
Again, the official Church judicatories 
took official cognizance of at least cer- 
tain of these social problems. For ex- 
ample, the Free Church General 
Assembly of 1858 appointed a commit- 
tee to inquire into the state of the 
dwellings of the working classes 
throughout Scotland, with special ref- 
erence to the existence and extension 
of the bothy system, the bearings of 
this upon the morality of the people and 
the best means of securing a remedy 
for existing ills; and for several years 
thereafter this committee did valuable 
work in exposing the facts of the situa- 
tion. And thirdly, a number of influ- 
ential leaders, clerical and lay, drew at- 
tention to certain of the social evils of 
the day and gave themselves whole- 
heartedly to the cure, or at least the 
amelioration, of them. For example, 
Dr. Chalmers sought to handle the 
problem of poverty through the Church 
parish system, John Dunlop crusaded 
passionately for temperance, and James 
Begg waged a long and hard struggle 
for better housing for the working 
class, both in town and country. 

This field is one concerning which 
not much has been written. But this 
book of Dr. Mechie’s has opened it 
up in a most fruitful and competent 
manner. 


NorMAN V. Hope 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
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Geschichte des Protestantismus in 

Ungarn. By Mrwaty Bucsay. 

Stuttgart: Evangelisches Verlags- 

werk, 1959. 227 pp. DM 12.80. 

One of the important strands of 
European Protestantism represented in 
this country derives from Hungary, 
yet few are aware that the Hungarian 
Reformed Church, for example, is the 
largest Presbyterian Church outside 
the U.S.A. This church is to be 
found not only in Hungary proper, but 
also in Slovakia, Romania and Jugo- 
slavia; and in the old pre-Trianon days 
it accounted for 24% of the population. 
Its sister church, the Lutheran, ac- 
counts for about 8% of the population. 
Thus between them, along with a 
small Unitarian Church, before the on- 
slaught of Marxism, the twin branches 
of the Reformation Church comprised 
almost a third of all those who spoke 
Hungarian. 

Yet little is known in the U.S.A. of 
this great. and today very active and 
theologically alive “twin-Church,” 
primarily because of laneuage difficul- 
ties. But now Dr. Mihaly Bucsay, 
Professor of Church History in the 
Theological Academy of the Reformed 
Church in Budapest, has set forth the 
story of Hungarian Protestantism in 
an attractive form. 

The fact that the Reformed Church 
makes use of bishons stems from the 
single reformation in Hungary when 
the polity adonted was that of Luther’s 
Germany. And ever since then the two 
churches have worked hand in hand, 
through the terrible neriod of the coun- 
ter-Reformation, with its “ministers to 
the valleys” and other cruelties, up till 
the Edict of Toleration in 1781. 

One needs to know the relationship 
of church and state in the Habsburg 
Empire of last centurv to understand 
why there came a reaction against it in 
our time. The story of the place of 
the church in the growing nationalist 
movement of the same period is here 
filly and clearly told. And we are also 
given: an account of the theological 
changes. the social work, the evangel- 
istic and missionary movements of this 
ereat bulwark of evangelical religion 
in the East. 


The book ends with an outline of the 
stirring events of our time, and con- 
tains the text of the Agreement be- 
tween the Churches and the State 
made in 1948; while in the space of 
five short pages Bucsay gives us the 
facts and statistics relating to the two 
churches in a present-day Hungary 
that faces a situation so very different 
from that which we face here. 

Georce A. F. KNIGHT 
McCormick Theological Seminary 





Kirchliches Jahrbuch, 1958 (Vol. 
85). Edited by Joacurm BEcK- 
MANN. Giitersloh: Verlagshaus 
Gerd Mohn, 1959. 436 pp. 


The Kirchliches Jahrbuch of the 
German churches is not so much a com- 
pilation of statistics as a documentary 
drawn from many sources—pastoral 
letters, official correspondence, speech- 
es, pronouncements, newspaper articles 
and transcripts of court trials—which 
combine to present a comprehensive 
picture of the life and concerns of the 
church in East and West Germany. 


The 1958 volume of this Zeitge- 
schichte is especially valuable as a 
contemporary account of the impact of 
that year’s events upon the church’s 
self-consciousness. It was the year 
of the decision to arm West German 
forces with rockets capable of deliver- 
ing atomic warheads, a move strongly 
opposed by many church leaders. The 
areuments pro and con are recounted. 
1958 was also the year in which the 
sovernment of the German Democratic 
Republic intensified its promotion of 
ceremonies parallel to the rites of the 
church, developing in addition to the 
alreadv practiced communist equiva- 
lent of confirmation, “youth dedication” 
(Juqendweihe), a name-giving cere- 
mony (Namensqebunasfeier), a mar- 
riage dedication service (Ehewethe), 
and even a burial service. At the fifth 
Congress of the German Communist 
Partv. the “Ten Commandments of 
Socialist Morality” were proclaimed. 
Increased pressure made the Juqend- 
qwethe almost a necessitv even for voung 
people associated with the church. 
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Statistical tables give mute evidence of 
the telling effect of prolonged govern- 
mental pressure. Account after ac- 
count reflects the struggle of the church 
to identify its legitimate role within 
the society. 


A map would be helpful in identi- 
fying which of the provincial churches 
(Landeskirchen) lie in the East and 
which in the West. Some straddle the 
border. There is of course no one 
church in German protestantism. Lu- 
theran, Reformed and United churches, 
which receive support through a special 
church tax, are organized independ- 
ently by provinces (Lander). They 
join in a national federation, the 
Evangelische Kirche in Deutschland 
(EKD), which includes the Landes- 
kirchen of both East and West Ger- 
many and is the chief voice of German 
protestantism. Its synodical confer- 
ences are carefully covered by the 
Jahrbuch. 

In addition to reports and statistics 
on life within the Landeskirchen, con- 
siderable space is given to the ecumeni- 
cal movement and church unity. The 
correspondence with the Church of 
Scotland on intercommunion is here 
reproduced, as are conversations with 
Roman Catholics regarding doctrinal 
issues. The work of the free churches 
is also covered in some of the reports. 


Thus the Kirchliches Jahrbuch is an 
excellent source of documents reflect- 
ing the life of the church as it exists in 
the midst of the tensions between East 
and West. 


THEODORE RUNYAN 
Candler School of Theology 
Emory University 





Early Puritanism in the Southern 
and Island Colonies. By BAsettr M. 
Levy. (Reprinted from the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Anti- 
auarian Society for April, 1960). 
Worcester, Mass.: American Anti- 
quarian Society, 1960. 69, 348 pn. 


Two significant services are ren- 
dered by Miss Levy in her study of 


religion in the southern and island 


colonies. The first has been as a dili- 
gent researcher: her footnotes together 
with the extensive bibliography pro- 
vide the potential student with valuable 
clues and basic orientation. Second, 
she has demonstrated that the bond 
among the English colonies was by no 
means limited to those thirteen who 
managed to unite in a certain Declara- 
tion. Bermuda, Jamaica, the Bahamas 
and Barbados had the closest of ties 
with the American continent. Religion 
no less than economy formed the bond, 
a bond sometimes further cemented by 
close family ties. Thus, the political 
separation of the eighteenth century 
should not be permitted to obscure the 
cultural union of the seventeenth. 


The fruit of Miss Levy’s honest 
labor is, however, seriously marred by 
two blemishes. The first (and the less 
damaging one) concerns the paucity or 
the fugitive nature of the evidence with 
which the author must deal. While 
this situation is of course no cause for 
blame, the use made of scarce and elu- 
sive materials is the writer’s responsi- 
bility. The thesis of this study, viz., 
that there was a considerable amount 
of Puritanism in the geographical areas 
of the title—indeed, that there was 
more than had hitherto been suspected, 
seems to require too forced an effort. 
On the one hand, it results reneatedlv 
in a sort of this-must-have-hannened 
tvne of historv, where other alternatives 
or other explanations are by no means 
inconceivable. Or. on the other hand, it 
results in such a bewildering sentence 
as this: “Even less definite are the as- 
certainable facts ahout another planta- 
tion which can at least he susnected of 
heing among the more definitely Puri- 
tan snots in earlv Virginia” (n. 110). 
Such writing—of a tvne which Tohn T. 
Winterich once characterized as “com- 
pensatine reverse double shuffle. with 
decelerating hack spin”’—leaves the 
reader dismaved and nernlexed. 


The second and more cerions diffi- 
enltv relates to the use of that 10n- 
Hlessed word “Puritanism.” Even 
when everv effort is made to use this 
term with meticulous precision. diffi- 
culties arise and ambieuities abound. 
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Miss Levy makes no such effort. 
Sooner or later, everybody but Arch- 
bishop Laud seems eligible for the title 
of Puritan. Chapter IV, which treats 
“Maryland’s heterogeneous Puritan 
settlers,” reviews not only the Scots 
and the Welsh but also the Dutch, 
Swedish, French, German, Danish and 
Bohemian—the Spanish and the Portu- 
guese being dismissed as undoubtedly 
Catholic. All Calvinists are Puritans 
but so also are all Anabaptists and 
Quakers. And when the author speaks 
of “such Puritan authorities as Luther 
and William Ames” (p. 317), language 
loses much of its utility. 


The concluding chapter offers in- 
triguing generalizations on the rela- 
tionship between Puritanism and de- 
mocracy, Puritanism and _ religious 
liberty, Puritanism and _ capitalistic 
economy. The fogginess, however, re- 
garding the scope and limits of Miss 
Levy’s Puritanism inevitably under- 
mines one’s confidence in the validity 
of the generalizations. On the alleged 
connection between the success of 
Methodism and the previous planting 
of Quakerism, there is, I think, ground 
for some doubt. 

Epwin S. GaustapD 


University of Redlands 





Hosea Ballou. The Challenge to 
Orthodoxy, By Ernest CASSARA. 
Boston : Beacon Press, 1961. 226 pp. 
$4.95. 


This biography of “the foremost and 
greatest influence in the Universalism 
of his day” (p. 172) is especially time- 
ly, appearing as it does pari passu with 
the consummation (May, 1961) of the 
merger of The Universalist Church of 
America and the American Unitarian 
Association. Partly owing to the in- 
adequacies of previous works on Bal- 
lou (see the comprehensive Bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 177-190) this study is well 
calculated materially to counter-bal- 
ance, in an appraisal of the contribu- 
tions of the two denominations to the 
merger, the literary prestige and the 
large philosophic and philanthropic in- 


fluence of the Unitarians, particularly 
of William Ellery Channing, Ballou’s 
contemporary in age and in the Boston 
ministry. Ballou, however, much more 
than Channing, confined his work to 
theological polemic, wherein his denial 
of post-morten retributive torture for 
sinners alienated Channing and the 
Federalist Unitarians, in spite of the 
latter’s general agreement with Ballou’s 
anti-Trinitarian Christology and 
“moral Atonement” theories. Chan- 
ning challenged Ballou’s argument 
that “punishment is confined to the 
present state; that moral evil is to be 
buried in the grave.” Channing deem- 
ed this an opinion “that tends to di- 
minish the dread of sin” (p. 146). 
That Ballou’s teaching did, indeed, 
“spread industriously,” as Channing 
feared, was recognized at the time of 
Ballou’s death (1852) by Theodore 
Parker, himself non grata with the 
Federalist Unitarians: “He went 
through the land proclaiming that it 
was the will of our Heavenly Father 
that not one of his little ones should 
perish. . . . At the commencement of 
his labors there probably were not five 
thousand persons who would give heed 
to his teachings; now, there are prob- 
ably five millions” (pp. 167-168). It 
might be added that the provenance of 
the recent merger was among Western 
Unitarians where the influence of 
Parker was increasingly dominant after 
1852, rather than in Boston. Yet Time 
erases even theological dogmatism 
and the acrimonies thereof! For the 
historic pulpits of Ballou and Chan- 
ning were nlaced side by side in Sym- 
phony Hall at the festival celebration 
of the merger! 

Professor Cassara gives a well-docu- 
mented and discriminating delineation 
of Ballou’s doctrines, from his early, 
spontaneous aversion to “hell fire for 
the non-elect” through its maturation, 
hy dint of the teachines of Caleb Rich, 
Petitpierre, Charles Chauncv and es- 
neciallv Ethan Allen in his Reason the 
Only Oracle of Man (1782). Cassara 
had already demonstrated Allen’s in- 
fluence on Ballou’s pioneering Trea- 
tise on the Atonement (1805) and now 
amplifies the thesis, as well as Ballou’s 
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frank, though somewhat qualified, ap- 
proval of the Deistic critique of ortho- 
doxy (pp. 23, 195 et al.). In this con- 
nection it is interesting that Chan- 
ning’s systematic study of Deism 
(1810-1812) undoubtedly had a sub- 
stantial influence on his later thought, 
though Channing never explicitly con- 
ceded this, perhaps because he was a 
Federalist and Ballou was a Repub- 
lican. Paradoxically, Ballou, quite un- 
like Channing, never concerned him- 
self with the philosophic movements 
(e.g. Transcendentalism) or social re- 
forins (e.g. slavery) of his day, except- 
ing advocacy of the abolition of the 
State Church system in Massachusetts 
—which Channing opposed. 


Spiced and dramatized by pungent 
anecdotes, Cassara’s presentation of 
Ballou’s robust, forthright, kindly, 
democratic personality and ministry 
makes interesting reading—the notes 
as well as the text. Much hitherto un- 
consulted material has been used 
(p. 178). A compendious bibliogra- 
phy concludes a well-structured, ad- 
mirably objective, irenic and probably 
definitive work. 


Cwarves H. Lyttrte 
The Meadville Theological School 





Romanticism in American Theology: 
Nevin and Schaff at Mercersbura. 
By James Hastincs Nicnots. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1961. ix, 322 pp. $7.50. 


Between the vears 1840 and 1844 
the little German Reformed Seminary 
in Mercersburg. Pennsvlvania. “im- 
ported” two professors: John William- 
son Nevin, a Presbyterian on the 
faculty of Western Seminary near 
Pittsburgh, and Philip Schaff, a young 
Swiss with a German university back- 
ground, from Berlin. (Still a third. 
Friedrich Rauch, could be mentioned 
but he died before Schaff arrived.) In 
the two decades before the Civil War 
these two men and _ several coad- 
iutors made the seminarv, with its 
new journal, The Mercershura Review. 
a controversial center of theological 


activity, scholarship, and church re- 
newal. 


Professor Nichols in his introduction 
forcefully justifies his new investiga- 
tion of these developments. “The Mer- 
cersburg men did not win a wide fol- 
lowing in the mid-nineteenth century. 
Indeed part of their interest lies in the 
demonstration of just how opposed or 
indifferent the main body of Americans 
were to their concerns. In capacity, 
however, they ranked easily among the 
first half-dozen American theologians 
of their generation. ... From the 
viewpoint of the mid-twentieth century 
Nevin and Schaff may even seem to 
be the most relevant of the group.” He 
then goes on to describe how they “re- 
opened many questions which most 
Americans supposed permanently set- 
tled, and . . . took seriously the think- 
ing of traditions like European Lu- 
theranism and Roman Catholicism, 
which most American theologians did 
not even bother to read.” He con- 
cludes with an equally important ob- 
servation: “The agenda of the twenti- 
eth-century ecumenical movement. . . 
reads like the heads of the Mercersburg 
controversy. . . . On all these themes 
... Nevin and Schaff speak with start- 
ling actuality.” Since these assertions 
are substantially beyond challenge, 
Professor Nichols has beyond doubt 
directed himself to an intensely relevant 
subiect. His book illuminates a whole 
period in American church history, re- 
lates itself to contemporarv theology 
and. throuch Schaff especially, speaks 
to the task and problems of every 
church historian. 


As the title suggests, the scope of 
this volume is both astutelv narrowed 
and helpfully broadened. It concen- 
trates on the ante-bellum life and 
thought of the two central figures: it 
is not a historv of the German Re- 
farmed Church. its seminary or its dis- 
tinguished theological leaders in after 
vears. nor does it deal with events lead- 
ine down to Nevin’s death in 1886 
and Schaff’s in 1893. Tt concentrates 
on the Mercershure Theologev in the 
exciting vears of its flowering. during 
the hev-dav of Finney’s “New Meas- 
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ures” and in the midst of the country’s 
great Know-Nothing orgy. 
pursues the inter-relationships of this 
composite event with the powerful cur- 
rents of “romantic” thought associated 
with Schleiermacher, Neander, Theo- 
dor Kliefoth, the von Gerlachs, Wil- 
helm Loehe, I. A. Dorner, John Henry 
Newman and the Roman Catholic J. A. 
Moehler. No recent work has so ef- 
fectively shown the critical as well as 
the constructive significance for the 
American religious tradition of these 
diverse but related influences. This 
significance is heightened by the book’s 
sympathetic and informative account 
of the youth and early career of Nevin, 
whose role during these years was far 
more tension-filled than that of Schaff, 
who came to America in 1844 and 
left Mercersburg in 1865. 


The structure of the bock is well 
adapted to its purpose. It opens with 
two chapters on Nevin, the “Modern 
Puritanism” in which he grew up, and 
the process by which he became its 
vigorous critic. Chapter IIT is a wide- 
ranging consideration of the “evan- 
gelical catholicity” which Schaff con- 
fronted and appropriated in Germany 
while Nevin, quite independently, un- 
derwent a similar experience in Ameri- 
ca. Biography and historical narrative 
come to the fore again in Chapters 
VIII and IX which are devoted to 
“Nevin’s ‘Dizziness’” (his serious 
personal encounter with Roman Cath- 
olic claims) and its ecclesiastical after- 
math. The remainder of the book is 
primarily thematic in arrangement 
though neither chronology nor a num- 
ber of highly consequential contro- 
versies are slighted. A chapter is 
devoted to each of the following topics: 
Nevin’s effort to recover the Reformed 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, Schaff’s 
theory of historical development, “The 
Second Adam and the New Humani- 
tv,” Scripture and tradition, baptismal 
grace, church order, and _liturgics. 
Certain of these subjects (notably the 
last) are treated with less thorough- 
ness and verve than others, and the last 
half of the book lacks the drama and 
artistic integrity of the first half: but 
the hook is, nevertheless, one of the 


It then: 


half-dozen most important works in 
American charch history to appear in 
as many years. Joining Binkley’s 
earlier work on the Theology, Rich- 
ards on the Seminary, and the biogra- 
phies of Rauch, Schaff, and Nevin, it 
brings the historiography of this large 
subject to a new stage. 


Having said this much I am, perhaps, 
entitled to a demurrer or two. Most 
seriously lacking is the discussion of 
“romanticism” promised by the title, 
and necessary in any case. We may 
grant that Nevin and Schaff, as well as 
the many men who influenced them 
most, were romantics in some sense; 
but so were Emerson, Shelley, and 
Poe, who were anything but evangeli- 
cal catholics. What then is the relation 
of the romantic impulse to the neo- 
Confessional, neo-Reformation, neo- 
Patristic, and neo-traditional dimen- 
sions of the Mercersburg theology? Is 
it the essential element? With the 
setting so ripe for a consideration of 
these questions, one misses a concern 
for the title-theme. The book would 
also have benefited from a larger dis- 
cussion of comparable or supporting 
movements in America itself, such as 
those led by men as diverse as Horace 
Bushnell and C. F. W. Walther. I 
wonder, too, if justice is done to 
Schaff’s total estimate of the American 
religious situation, even as expressed 
in his America of 1854, recently reis- 
sued with an introduction by Perry 
Miller (Harvard University Press, 
1961). Yet it may have been enough 
for Professor Nichols to have done as 
much as he has with this provocative 
study. My basic response is one of 
gratitude that scholarly attention has 
again been expertly trained on one of 
the three or four most impressive 
counter-currents in nineteenth-century 
American church history. 


SypNEY E. AHLSTROM 
Yale University 





Religion in American Society. 
Edited by RicHarp D. LAMBERT. 
The Annals of the American Acade- 
my of Political and Social Science, 
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vol. 332 (November 1960). 

The March 1948 issue of The Annals 

. 4 edited by Ray H. Abrams, 
was devoted to “Organized Religion in 
the U.S.” This November 1960 issue, 
edited by Richard D. Lambert, is de- 
voted to “Religion in American So- 
ciety.” Both are notable achievements 
and a tribute to the editors’ ability 
and patience. 

The content of the articles is sub- 
stantial and there is much precise in- 
formation about religion in America in 
them. However, I wish to comment 
primarily on the attitudes revealed by 
the authors largely “between-the-lines” 
which indicate a great deal about the 
mentality of the religious leadership of 
the country. 

Professionally the fourteen contribu- 
tors are drawn from denominational 
officialdom (1), the W.C.C. (1), the 
N.C.C. (3), professor, theological 
school (1), ministers (2), the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee (1), and pro- 
fessors in other than theological 
schools (5). By and large the imagi- 
nation, grasp of pertinent facts, clarity 
of argument, and even sympathetic 
understanding of the issues, displayed 
by these men is in quality the reverse 
of the order in which they are named. 
And, in contrast to the professors— 
who are by no means naively optimistic 
—the churchmen seem so wary of ex- 
hibiting enthusiasm for their work and 
institutions that they convey an im- 
pression of being weary, disillusioned, 
and perhaps masochistic. 

Benson Y. Landis, long time com- 
piler and editor of the Yearbook of 
American Churches, devotes a signifi- 
cant part of his six pages on “Trends 
in Church Membership . . .” to a tired 
recital of the well known shortcomings 
of church statistics. Truman B. Doug- 
lass. long time official in Congregation- 
al-Christian and now in United Church 
circles. is aggressively gloomy about 
what he calls “the increasing irrele- 
vanev of the fundamental structure of 
the church in this nation” (p. 87). Tust 
what he means by the comment that 
“no church, not even the largest, is 
ubiauitous” is not clear. But on the 
surface he appears to be lamenting that 


for which all believers in religious 
freedom from Madison and Jefferson 
on down would say “thank God!” 

In fact it is remarks like Douglass’ 
that make necessary and at the same 
time undercut protestations such as 
Roswell P. Barnes makes that leaders 
of the ecumenical movement are not 
trying “to build a ‘super-church’” 
(p. 139) or a “monolithic institution 
embracing all Christians under one 
ecclesiastical authority” (p. 142). 

It is astonishing that a denomina- 
tional leader as prominent as is Doug- 
lass should go out of his way to express 
complete disbelief in denominational- 
ism. 

Can anyone seriously believe that these 

separated clans and tribes of the Chris- 

tian family have any relevance to the 
real problems that humanity confronts 
in our times, or that their prosperity or 
lack of it provides any standard for 
judging the advance of the Christian 

movement? (p. 88). 

Incidentally, if he wants an answer, 
mine is “yes, granted the situation in 
the U.S. and its history, I do seriously 
believe it, and would like to discuss the 
issue at length.” It is not astonishing, 
on the other hand, that a leader of his 
particular denomination should think 
that 

the statistical records of the. denomina- 

tion are not only noterious examples of 

the do-it-yourself craft of ‘‘how to lie 
with statistics,’’ but are virtually mean- 
ingless as measurements of Christian ac- 

complishment (p. 88). 

For those records indicate that between 
1926 and 1950 while population growth 
was 28.6% the C.C. churches reported 
21.1% growth and the E. & R. 7.5%! 
Obviously for a United Church leader 
to suppose the statistical records are 
significant would be a form of suicide— 
so obvious in fact that such tirades 
might better be left to Southern Bap- 
tists (100.9% growth), Missouri Syn- 
od and United Church Lutherans 
(61%) or, for that matter, to The 
Nazarenes (256.7% ), and The Assem- 
blies of God (564.1%). 

These records also throw a different 
light on the C. C.-E. & R. merger 
which both Barnes (p. 140) and Doug- 
lass (p. 88) acclaim as a most signifi- 
cant example of the triumph of ecu- 
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menicity in a merger across family 
lines. Actually in an outsider this mar- 
riage of two statistically dying denomi- 
nations may invoke feelings akin to 
those generated by observing the wed- 
ding of two older “senior citizens,” 
each of whom was married once before. 

The articles confirm the suspicion 
that clergymen worry a great deal 
about their relevance and influence. 
Barnes in justification of the ecumeni- 
cal movement argues that 

circumstances have made it highly expe- 

dient for the churches to co-ordinate their 

interests and efforts for the purpose of 
achieving effective influence in the life 

of the nation (p.137). 

The obvious implication is that they 
have no “effective influence” at present. 
Douglass’ chief concern seems to be 
that “the denominational system 
[which he also calls “the sectarian sys- 
tem”] .. . is becoming increasingly ir- 
relevant to the actualities of our so- 
ciety and culture” (p. 87). Sydney 
E. Ahlstrom, surfboarding over “The- 
ology and the Present Day Revival” 
with a facility of language that may dis- 
tract attention from the depth of the 
water over which he skims, pauses to 
assure the reader that the theological 
enterprise 

is determined to make its efforts respon- 

sive to contemporary science and litera- 

ture and relevant to the decisions men 

make in this world (p. 30). 

One might, in paraphrase of Carlyle’s 
remark, say “Gad, it better!” and note 
that if it must selfconsciously determine 
to make itself thus relevant now one 
wonders what theologians have been 
doing in the past. 

Indeed one suspects that the theo- 
logical renewal about which Ahlstrom 
writes is not in the grand tradition of 
“explanation and defense” of the faith, 
but is primarily a discussion among 
and between a handful of highly indi- 
vidualistic specialists, largely independ- 
ent of the existing churches and some- 
times ignorant or even contemptuous 
of them. This hunch is borne out by 
the discovery of two sociologists that 
“theologians who write books about 
Christian doctrine have one type of 
definition of the church: but parents 
_ factive in those churches] . . . have 


quite another.” (Roy W. Fairchild & 
John Charles Wynn, Families in the 
Church: A Protestant Survey. N. Y.: 
Association Press, 961, p. 174.) 


This reflects the widening gulf be- 
tween clergy (including the theolo- 
gians) and the laity and the break- 
down of communication between them 
made clear in these articles. Luke 
Ebersole (“Religion and Politics’) 
reports that the chairman of the Na- 
tional Lay Committee of the N.C.C. 
concluded that “clergy and laity active 
in organized Protestantism seemed to 
have lost the capacity to understand 
each other” (p. 103). Paul M. Harri- 
son, writing on “Church and the Laity 
Among Protestants” decided that “the 
greatest problem is the specific rele- 
vance of Christian doctrines to secular 
vocations” (p. 48). And Marshall 
Sklare (“Church and the Laity Among 
Jews’) points to the 

wide disparity between the norms preach- 

ed from the pulpit and those established 

in ereed and code, and the actual be- 
liefs and pattern of life of the laity 

(p. 68). 

These conclusions are borne out by 
Fairchild and Wynn’s study of families 
in the United Presbyterian church 
wherein they found that even members 
“with higher-than-average attainments 
in education” and “unusually active in 
the life of the parish . . . seldom dis- 
played any sure grasp of the distinctive 
elements inherent in Protestant Chris- 
tianity” let alone the peculiar tenets of 
their own church (p. 174). 

Such findings are amazing when one 
considers the tremendous educational 
programs of the denominations which 
are well summarized in Rolfe Lanier 
Hunt’s article on “Religion and Educa- 
tion.” Whatever it is the 39,564,925 
pupils (including 12,655,000 adults) 
enrolled in the Sunday schools and 
taught by 3,674,730 adults (over 2% 
of the adult population of the U.S.) 
(p. 90) are learning, apparently it is 
not the Bible or Christian doctrine and 
its relevance to everyday life, or the 
distinctive tenets of their churches. 


Meanwhile so much of the energy 
of ministers and churchmen must be 
consumed in running organizations 
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that they tend to develop a utilitarian 
attitude toward laymen. The brute 
fact is, as Harrison says, that a 


bureaucracy creates needs of its own 
which must be met before the group can 
attend to the goals for which it was 
established (p. 41). 


In other words, even though it is rec- 
ognized that “the goal of the Church” 
is “the increase among men of the love 
of God and neighbor,” still @ church 
is a machine and you have to get the 
machine on the road before it can go 
anywhere. Hence Protestant ministers 
tend to look upon themselves as the en- 
gineers and to think “the ideal role of 
the laymen is to act as assistants to the 
clergy” (p. 144), until “among the 
majority” of them 
there appears no sympathy for the lay 
movements except when they represent 
an effort to assist the institutional min- 
istry (p. 40). 
Tohn J. Kane (“Church and the Laity 
Among Catholics”) notes a similar at- 
titude in many priests for whom the 
model laymen “are always at the beck 
and call of priests and will not move 
a finger without consulting them” 
(p. 58). A tvpical Protestant manual 
issued by a denominational headquar- 
ters for the guidance of the officers of 
a men’s organization in a local church 
makes the clerical attitude explicit by 
saying, 
we would like to have all these men as- 
sume their rightful places in every phase 
of the life of the church 
and goes on to tell them that their 
meeting room “should not be too hot 
or too cold” and the “seats should be 
arranged in a semicircle. This is very 
important” (p. 42). 


Tt is not unexpected that laymen, by 
and large, seem to “distrust or ignore” 
their ministers’ “opinions on issues of 
crucial secular significance” (p. 46). 
And the fact that they seem “willingly 
to] follow the leadership of the clergy 
in ecclesiastical affairs.” as Harrison 
savs, may be onlv a reflection of their 
neutrality or indifference toward them. 


But perhans editor Lambert’s wrv 
comment in his summary article most 


acutely diagnoses the situation as 
a conflict between the desire of our 


religious ‘middlemen’ to. attend to their 

relationship with God and the demands 

of the public that they attend to their 

relationships with their clientele (p. 148). 
The “conflict” is highlighted by a re- 
mark in the article on “Financing the 
Local Church”—some will think it 
very appropriate that it was written by 
a minister named Leach! In the midst 
of articles proclaiming the enhanced 
place of the Bible and biblical theology 
in the churches, Leach declares that in 
the every-member canvass now there 
is “less stress [than formerly] on bib- 
lical authority and more on thorough- 
ness and results” (p. 76). And the 
irony of the situation is that the con- 
tinued existence of those who proclaim 
the enhanced place of the Bible in the 
churches is dependent on the “thor- 
oughness and results” of those who 
raise the money! 


Which reminds one, finally, that so 
much of what is written here, espe- 
cially by the churchmen, has an air of 
unreality about it which seems rooted 
in a lack of understanding of the his- 
torv of the emergence and development 
of the denominations in America, plus 
a Nathanael-like scepticism about any 
good coming out of this New-World 
Nazareth which blocks even looking at 
it. 

Ahlstrom (pp. 31-32) points out 
that recent “ecclesiology” is rooted in 
“biblical study” and studies of “the 
apostolic and early church” and the 
Reformation, noticeably omitting refer- 
ence to studies of developments in 
America since 1607. 

Barnes and Douglass write freely 
of the ecumenical movement and eco- 
logical changes regpectivelv, apparently 
unencumbered bv detailed knowledge 
of the history of the churches in the 
TY.S. in which they live and move and 
have their heine. Hence Barnes’ the- 
ological definition of the unity of the 
Church (p. 136) seems truncated and 
unrealistic compared to the Evanveli- 
cals’ definition of around 1840. The 
arguments of both men would he less 
confused had they invoked the Evan- 
gelicals’ common distinction between 
the Church, a denomination, and a sect 
—words which Douglass seems to use 
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as synonyms in one place (pp. 83-84) 
thus making meaningless his later 
statement that “all churches in the 
United States .. . are sects” (p. 87). 
And perhaps he could generate more 
sympathy for and belief in “denomi- 
nationalism”—and hence in his own de- 
nomination—if he were aware of the 
Evangelicals’ sharp distinction between 
“denominationalism” and “sectarian- 
ism.” 

The most charitable explanation of 
Barnes’ glib report that 

until recently, the trend [in the American 

churches] had been toward division, mag- 

nifying the special tenets of faith empha- 

sized by particular denominations, 
and his suggestion that for the first 
time in American history ‘‘the ecumeni- 
cal movement reverses that trend and 
focuses attention on the basic aspects 
of faith held in common” (p. 136) is 
that he had temporarily forgotten the 
Evangelical movement and the Alliance 
formed in 1846. 

One learns to shrug at such histori- 
cal vacuity in ecclesiastical statesmen, 
who have to be practical men. But it 
is astonishing that Ahlstrom apparently 
thinks that nothing distinctive has yet 
emerged in the religious life of Ameri- 
ca. Hence he seems a bit patronizing 
when he concludes that 

there is reason for believing that the 

impressive uniqueness of the American 

religious experience will in time bear 
some distinctive fruit 
and that the “new and exciting develop- 
ments” in America (including “volun- 
tarism [he probably means “voluntary- 
ism”], freedom, church-state separa- 
tion”!) “will probably be reflected 


sooner or later not only in practical 
achievements but on a_ theological 
plane” (p. 35, italics added). 

In 1854 Philip Schaff tried to tell 
erstwhile European colleagues that 
America seemed destined “to be the 
Phoenix grave . . . of all European 
churches and sects, of Protestantism 
and Romanism.” The United States, 
he thought, was “a motley sampler of 
all church history” and out of its nu- 
merous groups “something wholly new 
will gradually arise,” for “the spirit of 
God broods over them . . . to call forth 
from the chaos a beautiful creation.” 
Again twenty-five years later he tried 
to explain to the Churchmen gathered 
in Basel for the Evangelical Alliance 
Conference that “there is a difference 
between denominationalism and_sec- 
tarianism” and that America’s de- 
nominations “are really more united in 
spirit than the different theological 
schools and church parties of national 
churches” gathered “under one gov- 
ernmental roof” in Europe. He beg- 
ged them to try to understand these 
denominations as they were, and urged, 
ineffectively it seems, that a proper 
study for American church leaders is 
American church history. 

These articles suggest that Theo- 
dore Parker was not just being petu- 
lant when he complained that church- 
men seldom notice a new star in the 
heavens until all about them are mar- 
veling at its glory in the zenith. 

Siwney E. Mreap 
Southern California 
School of Theology 
Claremont, California 
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MEETING OF THE COUNCIL AND THE SOCIETY 


The Council met at Emmanuel Col- 
lege, the University of Toronto, on 
May 5, 1961, with Harold J. Grimm 
presiding. 

The following persons were elected 
members of the Society subject to the 
constitutional provisions: Jerry W. 
Brown, Rev. F. J. Buckley, Prof. 
William A. Chaney, Dr. Arnold 
Crompton, Rev. Glen W. Davidson, 
Rev. Delbert Dawes, Robert W. Delp, 
Rev. George T. Dennis, Frederick S. 
Downs, Vernard M. Eller, Very Rev. 
Monsignor James J. Harper, David 
L. Holmes, Fred Kirschenmann, Dr. 
Michael Klimenko, Dr. William 
McCutcheon, Ralph D. Mitchell, John 
F. Piper, Jr., Daniel Rice, Rev. Al- 
bert C. Saunders, James L. Schaaf, 
Rev. Trygve R. Skarsten, Joe C. 
Smith, Rev. Francis J. Weber, Rev. 
John H. Westerhoff, III, James 
Wiggins. 

The following papers were read on 
May 5-6: “St. John Chrysostom, 
Tutor Exegeticus to John Calvin” by 


Ford Lewis Battles; “The Helleniza- 
tion of Christianity: An Historical 
Study” by Robert D. Crouse; “Trends 
in Theology in the Early Fourteenth 
Century” by Armand A. Maurer; 
“The Church’s Ministry to Sufferers 
from Typhus Fever in the Canadas, 
1847” by Thomas R. Millman; 
“Christopher Dawson and Some New 
Approaches to Mediaeval History” by 
J. A. Raftis; “Christian Heritages in 
Canada” by H. H. Walsh; “Another 
Look at John Canne” by John F. 
Wilson ; and “Canadian Experience in 
State Support of Denominational 

Schools” by C. B. Sissons. 
Attest: James H. Smylie 
Assistant Secretary 


ERRATUM 


To be added to the minutes of the 
Meeting of the Society, Dec. 29, 1960 
(pp. 254-5 of CHURCH HISTORY 
for June 1961 )—“Committee on Nomi- 
nations: Jerald C. Brauer, chairman ; 
Ray C. Petry, Harold Bender.” 
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written, but this brief volume reveals anew the strikingly vast range of Pro- 
fessor Jaeger’s scholarship and his ability to clarify without oversimplification. 
He examines the interrelationship of postclassical Greek culture and the rise of 
a Christian world religion, the similarities between Greek and Christian thought 
and the controversies that led to their ultimate synthesis, and the significance 
of key figures like Clement, Origen, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory Nazianzen, and 
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Fathers; St. Augustine and the Pelagian Controversy; Causality and Freedom in 
Descartes, Leibniz and Hume. Analyzing some of the vital and most enigmatic 
ideas developed by the religious philosophers of the West, Mr. Wolfson con- 
cludes with a perceptive distillation of his personal wisdom in an essay con- 
trasting the solute atheist with the “verbal theist.” 
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Fellowship of the Spirit 


By Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. India’s Vice-President describes the influence 
of Islamic, Christian, Greek, and Jewish thought on the religions of India, stress- 
ing the universal ideas transmitted by their common heritage. He argues that 
we need the lost religious values of reverence and wonder in our effort to avert 
the grave dangers that now threaten civilization. $1.50 


Studies in the History 
of the Sanhedrin 


By Hugo Mantel. What was the nature and leadership of the Sanhedrin? 
Where did it meet and how was it influenced by the period’s violent events? 
Were there one or more, and what was the effect on historical Judaism? Little 
has been written about this aspect of Jewish history: gue pe references 
are few, and later accounts confused. Dr. Mantel has carefully examined all 
the evidence, and his analysis clarifies such tantalizing pages as the nature 
of the charges against Jesus, Paul, and the Apostles, and the court where they 
were tried. $7.75 
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The Earliest 


Lives of Jesus 


In his newest book, Dr. Grant explores the ways 
in which Biblical scholars of the first three or 
four centuries of Christianity interpreted the t 
Gospels. “The Earliest Lives of Jesus is a new 
approach to the study of the Gospels and their 
use by the early Christian writers. Both the 
specialist and the ordinary student will be able 
to get a clear picture of the similarities and dif- 
ferences between ancient literary criticism and 
the modern historical approach . . . As always, 
Dr. Grant's scholarship is impeccable and _ his 
judgment sound.”—SHERMAN E. Jonson, Dean, 
The Church Divinity School of the Pacific. 
$3.50 





Gnosticism 


A Source Book of Heretical Writings 
from the Early Christian Period 


Newly translated Gnostic gospels, _ letters, 
hymns, and tracts that were originally in circula- 
tion while the New Testament was being writ- 
ten. A full introduction and extensive notes by 
Professor Grant guide the reader smoothly 
through the complex problems which these writ- 
ings present. “Gnosticism is now the central 
problem for all those who are concerned with 
the early development of Christianity. This 
selection of original material, both from texts 
which have long been known and from the new 
, discoveries in Egypt, is indispensable to stu- 
dents and should prove of great interest to a 
wider public."—Arruur D. Nock, Harvard Uni- 
versity. $4.00 
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